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PART I. 

TO -WHICH IS ADDED, 

FOOD 

FOR THE TRAVEXiLERS' BUNGALOW. 



«• Oo little book, from this mj solitude ! 
I cast thee on the waters — go thy ways I 
Aad if , as I believe, thy vein be good. 
The world will findihee after many days." 

Southey, 

•* You now have habits, dances, scenes and rhymes 
High language often, ay, and sense sometimes." 

Prologue to the Rival Ladiet* 
1664. 
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A PROLOGUE 

TO THE 
ORIENTAL RAMBLER. 



* THIS IS HIS PI&ST ADTBNTUSB, LBMD HIM AID.*' 

Craddoek, 

Pbbface away ! come Pbologue take his place, 
Assert thy sovereignty with modest face, 
To night you hold the Rambler forth to all. 
The rich, the iDdigent, the great, the small. 
And in a clime, where stately palm trees rise, 
Towering with lofty branches to the skies ; 
"Where the sweet Bull Bull chants its lively song, 
The myrtle and the banian among ; 
Where dull monotony <3oes ever reign, 
Where fortunes are so difficult to gain ; 
Where lions roar, because no critics rage ; 
Where every mushroom pedant is a sage ; 
Where men knight errauts in their search for beauty 
Put on their caps, and bid good bye to duty j 
Where single ladies if they flirt or speak 
Are set down married in the following week ; 
Where stern philosophy has seldom reigned ; 



PBOLOOUI* 

"Where rapid fortanes have been lost and gained ; 

Where war has raged and soon may rage again, 

Where genius oft has fallen, *mong the slain ; 

Where scandal sits arrayed in noble state 

Hostile to reputation and the great, 

Where nature asks no grand mechanics art— 

To till the ground, to cheer the poor man^s heart, 

No I waters kiss at her supreme command. 

The earth which yields from her all bounteous hand, 

This Jittle book I publish for this clime 

In parts *ti8 beautiful, but not sublime. 

In parts nonsensical, yet wise enough. 

Somewhere what vacant minds would name as stuff. 

Often historical, unmixed with lies, 

Which scanned, says Bacon, makes the scholar, wise ; 

Sometimes poetical^ but prosy matter. 

Pedantic often to prolong the chatter 

Throughout instructive in the first degree 

No thoughts curtailed, the author's ^\ Fancy free.'* 

At home should ranting, raving coxcombs rage 

To act Dick Swivellers, on life's brilliant stage 

Let them commence and study all quotations 

Prefixed to those my fugitive creations. 

When the worn traveller in the Bungalow, 

Curses the day for rolling on so slow, 

This little book the weary time will kill. 
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And canse him vish the light to linger still. 
When the poor Sab with duties cares opprest 
Slumbering on guard beside seme old cash chest 
Awakes ; the HAMBLKBgive him he will find 
Food for his nothing eUe^ than martial mind. 
Such is its power, and from my heart I tell it.' 
All I hope is, the Publisher will sell it,— 
" Blame where you must, be candid where you can 
And be each critic, a good natured man." 

POLYPHILUS.. 
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THE 

ORIEHTAL RAIBLER. 

No. 1. 
The IHatai of Polyphaiu. 

«* One said, he was indeed but five foot at present, bnt lepritented 
fhat he should aoon exceed that proportion, his periwig-maker and 
Bhoe*Biaker having latdj promised him thiee inches more betwixt 
them: another alleged he was soonfortunate.as to have one leg short* 
er than the other, and whoever bad determined his stature to five foot, 
had taken him at a disadvantage : for when he was mounted on the 
other leg, he was at least five feet two inches and a half. There were 
jome who qaestioned the exactness of our measures.** 

Tbb Shobt Club. 
Pope** LeUer to "Settor Irotuide, Xsq^ 
*"Tia UriBBilf Impertinent f6r people to busy themselves so.** 

Sheridan** Sehooi/or Scandal. 

TsE Oriental Rambler, — there is certainly a 
great deal in a name, I suppose we are to have 
freqnentlj an amusing instructive essay like those 
in the great original, — such may be the exclama- 
tion of the public when they view the modest title 
of this work ; and there is no saying what may be 
the intentions of Polyphilus when he shall have 
related the spirit of his dream. It is written in 
the true spirit of Plagiarism, but he has been 
obliged *^to tell the tale as it was told to him.^^ 
While musing one evening on the prosperity 
of a large empire which since the conclusion of 
the .16th century, through the wisdom and bra- 
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Tery of Britannia^ has been attaining great 
wealth and power, being weary, I fell back iu 
xny chair and dreamt that I was at a tea party in 
that famous land; many were seated there with 
whom I was well acquainted, soon however the 
domestic scene was interrupted, by the suddeu 
entrance of four strangers, whom the hostess im* 
mediately invited to partake of the evening re- 
past, they were dressed in black, and genius had 
stamped his image on the brow of each of them; 
their names will be etMily discovered by their 
conversation; it was not long before my curiosi- 
ty to hear them speak was satisfied; " there' is 
certainly a useful but a severe tax exists in this 
country on those who are the greatest favourites 
of the ether sex, and the assessments are accord- 
ing to the nufnber and nature of the &vours they 
have received'' said one whose &ce was a com- 
pound of gravity and humour ; '^you are alluding 
I suppose to that Humane Society''^ said a stout 
gentleman, *^ we were visiting to-day ''they were 
travellers for mere curiosity) whose present oc- 
cupation is in mending in its old age the follies 
which have been committed in its youth, you 
observe somewhere in your works that '^ that is 
the chief employment of wise men in their dot* 
age:" ^^ and the purse miut be xepleaished, with 
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bullion, rapees, pagodas,* added another wlio 
was a middling-sized gentleman, laughing;, 
^ Here's gratitude for 12,000 pounds, affidavits 
and Indian crackers, I heard some of the sub* 
scribers shouting out,*' continued he. '^Qn the 
very door of the institutioD," said one of them 
irho was a little gentleman, and had not yet spok* 
en, '^ should be ivritten," 

** Take nature*! paUi and mad opinions leaTO, 
AU iUtcf Ott nadi U and aU heads eomclvo.* 

The couplet was received with great applause 
by the other three gentlemen ; my friends ap« . 
peared not to understand what they were talking 
about; but I now heard the witty gentleman 
who had spoken third, start a new subject of 
conversation which was much relished, especially 
by the la<Ues; I might hare placed the scene of 
my '' School for Scandal" here, said he, what 
think ye Doctor ? (addressing the stout gentleman 
who had spoken second in the previous conrer- 
sation), has this country its share of scandal as 
weU as the others ? I cannot, replied the Doc* 
tor *' wholly clear the people of this coxintry 
from the charge of scandal, but must however 
observe in favour of the modish prattlers, that if 
not by principle we are at least by accident, less 
guilty of de&mation than the country ladie*!^ 



« . THB VISION OF POLYPHILUS. 

Well ! said a very young lady whose name was 
Maria^ and who now spoke for the first tune, 
^* I'll not debate how far scandal may be allow- 
able ; but in a man, I am sure, it is always con- 
temptible. We have pride^ envy, rivalship, and a 
thousand little motives to depreciate each other, 
but the male slanderer must have the cowardice 
of a woman before he can traduce one.*' '* Twa 
women seldom grow intimate, but at the expense 
ofa third person" said the little crooked gentle- 
man. "Turn that little man out" cried the 
young lady, the grave and humorous gentleman 
immediately obeyed, and he was ejected forth* 
with, but this gentleman and his two friends 
soon followed the Baby Juvenal, and as I looked 
out I beheld a golden car in which they were all 
seated, and in which I saw them ascend to the 
temple of Minerva ; 'twas then I awoke, and be- 
hold it was a dream I a few days after having seen 
the vision, I discovered from a work on dream- 
ing that it is occasioned sometimes if not always 
by interesting circumstances agitating the minc|# 
it immediately occurred to me, that money being 
in great requisition, had caused the first part of 
my dream, and the proneness of the ladies to coin 
scandal the other. 

Thunday, Dec. 28. 1843. PoLYPHILUS* 



No. 2. 
Alma^k's in India* 

"' tt waf a speU-tOQcVd honr. That goTgeoos Itall, 

With perfume floating and with music's fall, 

and there were golden curls 

' Like -sudden trunshine; and dark braids whose pearls 

Were lost on the white neck when there they fell ; 

And there were shapes, such as in pictures dwell ; 

It look'd like fairy land." 

dtiit Landon*» PoemU 

Hail graceful quadrille *' spirit-stirring waltz" 
all hail, ^* Muse of the many twinkling feet" as 
Byron names thee ; sweet Terpsichore allow me 
to sing thy praise in a foreign clime ; an Indian 
ball, now there lies the mistake, it is not an In- 
dian but an English ball transferred to India; 
there can be no difference, the same bright ' eyes 
illume the room and torture the men, the same 
fair complexions although the rose may only have 
left his shadow there, the same rules of etiquette 
as drawn up and signed by my Lord Chester- 
£eld, the same freedom with the antipodes^ the satn6 
vain mockery and tinselry of fashion, the same 
headaches and languid paleness on the following 
morning, the same ill humour and short answers 
the whole of the next day ; but there is one thing 
In which an Oriental hall excels an English one. 
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viz. the beaadfbl vii^n credit is mucli ofiener seen 
there. Beuig requested by several Mends in 
England to send home a true and fidthful descrip- 
tion of an QrtMte/^aff (that is of course a £uro« 
pean dance in the East, for the Rajab^a eause the 
ladies to dance for them) I seat home as follows^ 
which gained much commendation from the 
home critics. 

About hadf-past 9 p. h. (I love to be particular) 
the carriages^ bullock coaches^ palanquins, and 
Tonjons arrived, out c^ which stepped on mats 
composed of oocoanut fibres^ an array of beauty 
and talent seldom equalled ; when the fiur came 
tripping into the room *^ lauding they knew not 
why" they immediately advanced and shook 
hands with the host and hostess, then sat down 
jmd discussed topics with their beaux of intense 
interest, such as the approadung monsoon, and 
INTomotion; this was the order of the evening 
until the whole of the guests were assembled. 
Partners having been engaged some five or six 
ideep before even the ball was seriously thought o( 
many young men appeared sorely disappointed, 
after accosting some delicate fair with the usual 
interrogative of, ^ Would she be so condescend* 
ing as to honour Jack, or Tom or Bill with her 
hand in the next danoe, if she was not engaged;" 



I ir88 gnetred to see m auui j fine jmmg iamn m^ 
fbsedL It immedistely Btmd: me their case irw 
not ludike that of PsyeheVi of vhom I had been 
ireading in Burton ^ many mortal men came to 
aee fiux Fiiydie, the glory of her age ; they did 
admire her^ commend* desire her for her dtvine 
beauty, and gate upon her, but none vonld mar^ 
ry her. Fair Psyche had no money.'' 

Tlie Ladies in the Ball Boom in India are in 
general reserved, and afraid of dancing more than 
once Tfidi the same partner, for yon know licenses 
wnd true heei^e knots are very dangerous things^ 
ttnd not easily unded when once fastened, but I 
am running away from dancing to marrying, 
surely there must be some natural affinity be- 
twixt them. The gentlemen here dance in a 
militaiy manner not unlike the movement of 
an animated pace stick, if you can conceive such 
a thing, the ladies are elegant and graceful in 
their movements, and ''use all gently," they 
are continually giving orders for the Ball 
Room Guide, by the overland mails. Some 
young men were present who on no account 
whatever would convert themselves into spin- 
ning tops, but I afterwards discovered they were 
men of ««n/»mefi^ which accounted for it. Supper 
was announced at half past 11> but allow me 



8 ALBCACK's in INDIA* 

to wind up with a quotation from a well known 
•work on the Society of India; " The supper 
passed off as ball suppers usually do. A band 
firam one of Her Majesties Corps gave delightful 
music, and at intervals such of the Company as 
were Orators took the occasion to make the dis^ 
^lay before a Company, disposed to hear and re- 
ceive all with plaudits, laughter, and good hu« 
mour.'* When the supper was concluded, 
dancing was resumed until gunfire or 5 a. m. ; 
when the company separated, the ladies to fall 
asleep in the bullock coaches, &c. and the gentle- 
men to smoke cheroots. I could bear one of the 
gallants singing as he left the Ball Room, 

*« O 'tis fweet to think that where'er we rore ;•• 

Well now what do you think of our AlmacHs in 
India? adieu. 

POLITPHILTTS. 
Thariday, December 28, 184X 



No. 3. 
'' The Stage before and behind the Curtain." 

** O, it offends me to the soul, to hear a rebastiouf periwig-paXetf 
fisllow tear a paaaion to tattai a, to very ra^, to split the ears of the 
groundlings." 

BAMLBT TO THR PLATBU. 

Perhaps there is no amusement which tends to 
such a degree to break the spell of monotony^ as 
an amateur theatrical entertainment ; as soon as 
such an exhibition is rumoured throughout a can- 
tonment^ the youthful imagination pictures to it- 
self an approaching field for the display of those 
talents which have so long lain dormant, now the 
youth in the capacity of an officer and a gentle- 
man is to assume the character of a brigand, a 
romantic moon'Strttck lover and a clown, without 
any salaries to settle, any wives or children to 
provide for, none of these disturb the willing per- 
formance of the gentleman amateur, and what a 
good effect, an amateur performance produces in 
society ; an eminent essayist tells us ** How many 
fine gentlemen do we owe to the stage ? How 
many romantic lovers are mere Romeos in Mas- 
querade ? How many soft bosoms have heaved 
with Julitfs sighs ? They teach us when to laugh 
and when to weep, when to love and when to hate^ 
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upon principle^ and with a good grace P The 
gentleman amateur is an extraordinary animal^ he 
wishes to gain the approbation of the audience, 
not so much by the excellence of his memory as 
by the studied grace and elegance of his move- 
ments^ he wishes the fair when they leave the 
theatre, to exclaim, ** Dear me, what a very hand- 
some young man that was who played Captain 
Absolute, I wonder if he is engaged." Several 
times I have visited the scene I am about to de- 
scribe and have stood ^' both before and behind 
the curtain," so I am able to give as good a des- 
cription as Mr. Bunn of Drury Lane ; the night I 
shall single out — was one on which the "Rivals,'* 
and " The way to get Married" were acted, both 
of which dramas are frequently performed with, 
bad and good success daily upon the great stage 
of life. The theatre was decidedly handsome, and 
the audience brilliant, in jewels at least if not ia 
any thing else, out of many prologues sent in by 
would-be-poets^ to the manager, the following was 
delivered which is decidedly clever in its way ; I 
thought at first it was one of Garrick's, but I now 
can swear to the originality of it. 

PROLOGUE. 
WeH then at length the promised hour has come, 
Sound the loud trampet, thund«*r on the drum. 
The Aaateun, they come, they come, they corner 



[LMTBHt.] 

Bat DO out comet, no moaic charms mine car. 
Are they so bashful that they wont appear I 
They wait a specimen uf martial tact, 
* A happy prologue to the swelling act,** 
Well : now the field'k presented to yoor Tiew» 
Where maay a battle will be fought for yo«i 
The Sons of Thespis for dramatic fame 
Present a modest unaspiring name. 
All strenuously resolved the war to wage 
And f^t and strut with genius on the stage. 
Mo Powers, no Farrens on the boaxds appear. 
To rouse through laughing loud, the merry tear« 
29o : kind Thalia her sweet art endures, 
%o be performed by dauntless Amateurs, 
•• 'Tis fi«m high life high eharaelers are goe* 
We are aristoerats and they are not: 
See, man to-night the woman shall assnmo 
And pour her sweetness forth iu beauty's b1oom« 
O, saTe them then ; from eensure do forbear. 
Protect their sweetness from the desert air 
Mark them blush forth in powder and in paint 
And see the would«be-handsome look the saint» 
In this enlightened clime sure genius dwells 
Bat strange, so lew explore her hidden celli« 
To-night you'll see her in her glory soar. 
Bant and faU lifleless on an Indian floor, 

[listbhs] 

But hark 1 strike up, the noble Thespians hear. 
They've just concluded their last pint of beer« 
I now but ask your generous applause, 
EjQTect is every thing, don't mind the cause. 



J2 THE STAGE^ &C. 

The delivery of this was received with great 
applause ; and with hat in hand, and a low bow, 
the poetaster swung himelf oflF the stage ; the 
curtain at lengtli drew up, when in dashed a fe- 
male with as bold an air as Madame Vestris, but 
divested of the fair proportions of that fascinat- 
ing actress, the cause of which we discovered on 
retiring behind the scenes to be, that the rights 
of woman were being usurped by a Cavalry Of- 
ficer 6 feet high, who played the woman not so 
well on the stage perhaps as off it ; when he had 
said his say, with long strides he hurried off* the 
boards, amid the triumphant laughter of the au- 
dience. The women were pretty, but rather 
tall, and drank beer and smoked cheroots behind 
the scenes. The plays were on the whole ex- 
tremely well acted ; two days after the play I 
met a young man who was so elated with his suc- 
cess, he said he was preparing to start home to 
engage himself at Covent Garden, I dissuaded 
him from the idea, telling him, there were too 
many greens already in the market. 

SatunUj, Jaiuurj 6, 1844. 
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No. 4. 
ChristinaB*tiine in India.' 

■* A great issuing of orders to Tailors on the Slst of December, for 
apparel to be sent home the week following, and thus to evade re -ap- 
pearing in the present year's bill. Awfvii eventM, which too plainly de- 
note, that that Annus Mirabilis the year 1843, is hastening; *' to the 
tomb of all the Capuleto.'*^ Jambs Smith's Diaet,— 1843, pro. 1822, 

The first appearance of festivity at Christmas 
is dated as far back as the second century in the 
reign of the Emperor Commodus, who flourish- 
ed, or rather was in the height of his profligacy 
about the year 182. From that time to the pre- 
sent, it appears that Christmas has been celebrat- 
ed by festivals and thanksgivings among Chris- 
tians throughout the globe : what a merry time 
it is in our own country ; still the merriment of 
it has vanished in a great measure even in Eng- 
land : we now sigh for the good old time when 
the Wassail Bowl came in steaming in the hands 
of the red-nosed butler, when the old squire smiled, 
and passed round the glass, in the midst of mirth- 
ful songs, when the old October ale, clear as oil, 
made the heart glad, and the people were not re- 
strained in their potations by Temperance So- 
cieties, like those in modern days. To my bre- 
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thren in the East — I shall now present, the best 
description I can find of the old English Christ- 
inas, and afterwards for the benefit of the ** Gen- 
tlemen of England who live at home in ease" 
touch on our Oriental one. The following is 
short and pithy and is quoted by the author of 
the Sketch Book, " An English gentleman at 
the opening of the great day, (i. e.) on Christmas 
day in the morning, had all his tenants and 
neighbours in his hall by daybreak. The strong 
beer was broached, and the black jacks went 
plentifully about with toast, sugar and nut- 
meg, and good Cheshire cheese. The Hackin (the 
great sausage) must be boiled by daybreak, or 
else two young men must take the maiden (i. e. 
the cook) by the arms and run her round the 
market-place till she is shamed of her laziness.'* 
Christmas day and sitting up for the New Year 
give great delight to the British in the East, es- 
pecially among those who can look back on 30 or 
40 years, when the good old time, at Home, 
boasted no railways, and young men never wore 
tailed coats before they were 17. Burton says 
" no man should marry until he be 25, no woman 
till she be 20, nisi aliter dispensatum fuerit,'' but 
NOW ! ! ! I shall commence my description- 
Flowers, the sweet language used by Eastern 
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lovers, are presented early in the morning to the 
inhabitants of the mansion, or ralher Bungalow ; 
tis then the fair, skUled in the mysticlanguage of 
flowers, sigh ovejr the garland which contains the 
emblems of ** their loves and cares," the church 
bells at eleven a. m., chant their pleasing song, 
when all are seen wending their way to church ; 
at about half-past three or half-past seven 
(the usual dining hours in the East), the 
old officer, and his '^dashing white ser- 
geant," with three or four discontented su* 
balterns, sit down to dinner, when justice is 
done to the Hodson's Pale Ale, and the well-fed 
capons, which act as capital substitutes for geese 
when they are not overplentiiul : At dinner such 
a scene as that described by Fielding, viz. ^^ Mrs. 
Water's attack upon the heart of Tom Jones'* is 
not unlikely to take place ; Christmas boxes are 
never or seldom presented in India, as the pa- 
rents labour under the ffdse idea that the presen- 
tation of a gift to a young lady carries two mean- 
ings along with it. On the last day of the year, 
a select company may be found assembled in 
the house of some favourite host to see in the 
new year, when the young ladies fall back asleep 
in the arm chairs, and while dormant, utter to the 
no small amazement of their mother and the com- 
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pany '' No body coming to woo^ the young gen- 
tleman grumble and talk aliout slow promotion, 
horses, &c., and discuss as newSy affairs which 
have happened at least three months before. 
Talents (I mean literary) are not of much use in 
India, " Talents here find themselves placed in 
the same sentence with treacle ; custards are 
coupled with conjugal fidelity, and moral duties 
with macaroni." 

POLYPHILUS. 

Tuesday, January 9, 1844. 
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Ko. 5. 
The Subaltern for the Ladies. 

'* He is a professed admirer not of any particular lady but of the 
wliole sex. 

He is to suppose every lady has caught cold every night, which 
gives him an opportunity of calling to see how she does the next 
momiug. 

Be is apon all occasions to shew himself in very great pain for the 
ladies : if a lady drops even a pin, he is to fly in order to present it." 

GOLDSMITH'S CITIZBN OF THS WORLD. 

'* It was impossible not to take notice of him.*' 

MAOKBNZIB. 

The wonderfully natural character of the 
adulator drawn by Thcophrastus the disciple of 
Plato, only causes man to flatter man, T wonder 
why he did not draw that of one who is continu- 
ally flattering the ladies, but the reason I sup- 
pose is this, he intended the character as applica- 
ble to both. I extract a paragraph from 
the original for the benefit of those whose 
avocations may have prevented them from 
perusing Theophrastus, " When his patron 
is about to speak, the parasite imposes silence 
on all present ; and he himself while he 
listens, gives signals of applause ; and at every 
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a second Lord Clive ; such then is the favourite, 
the man who while he is adored by the fair is often 
at the same time considered a nuisance to society 
by the other sex ; but he is a fine young man for 
all thaty he loves the ladies, and that is no more 
than Caesar, Marc Antony, Napoleon, and " our 
great Captain of the age," have done before him." 
'* Ride si sapis,^ as the Spectator would say. 

POLYPHILUS. 

Thariday, January 11, 1844. 
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No. 6. 

Debt and Credit, 

Froi^^" As for exedit, ire have none to lose ; 

£at we shall lose the money 

He owes us, and his custom ; there's the worst on't, 
Tapufell.—^e has summon'd all his creditors by the drum, 

And they swarm about him like so many soldiers 

On the pay day ; and has found such a new way. 

To pay his old debts, as 'tis very likely 

He shall be chronicled for it."— MASsiMOBit. 

•' Ji New Way to Pay Old Vehtsr 

'* Neither a borrower nor a lender be 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend." 

Shakvspsaee. 

Dr. Franklin says in one of his essays " Re- 
member that credit is money," and perhaps no 
branch of Society ought to treasure up the saying 
more than those who are in the Military profes- 
sion ; of credit the doctor adds, "He that is known 
to pay punctually, and exactly to the time he pro- 
mises, may at any time, and on any occasion, raise 
all the money his friends can spare. This is some- 
times of great use. After industry and frugality, 
nothing contributes more to the raising of a young 
man in the world, than punctuality and justice in 
all his dealings." Credit then it must be allowed 
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is of the greatest consequence^ and perhaps of 
more to the Officers of ihu than of any other 
country ; as long as a man possesses credit depend 
upon it he is not a very had character ; he is never 
looked on v\rith distrust or suspicion, for he carries 
the light of honesty in his countenance, his mind 
is never uneasy although he may be living beyond 
his means (and such is continually the case in 
India.) For instance it is not an uncommon sight 
to see a Captain with his 3 or 400 a year driving 
his carriage and pair, in which are to be seen per- 
haps a lovely wife and daughters, and for no other 
reason but because the ^^ lArgin credif^ has a seat 
between the wife and the eldest daughter. Of 
public credit Addison gives the following beauti- 
ful description, which may also do for individual 
credit. " She was likewise a greater valetudi- 
narian than any I had ever met with, even in her 
own sex, and subject to such momentary consump- 
tions, that in the twinkling of an eye she would 
fall away &om the most^^rtW complexion, and the 
most healthful state of body, and wither into a 
skeleton. Her recoveries were often as sudden as 
her decays, insomuch that she would revive in a 
moment out of a wasting distemper, into a habit of 
the highest health and vigour." " Debt is the 
labyrinth in which so many young men delight to 
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get entangled, and even the most fascinating Dow- 
agers embrace it, at the whist table or Grave of 
Beputation ; when some slight opening appears, 
and which gives the deceitful hope of a release, 
they enter it and are led sometimes more and more 
into the mysterious maze. Debt is akind of poison 
of which many of the greatest men have drank, 
and in history we often find the greater tJie man, 
the greater the debt ; the reason may be, they con- 
sider the world ought to be their paymaster on 
account of their valuable services ; the nation 
certainly has paid the debts of many great men in 
England, but if any one were to try the same 
trick in India, I should say he would find himself 
not a little mistaken. Debt is a dangerous fellow 
to deal with especially in this country, where under 
the name of Banks, &c., the silver hook is attach- 
ed to a hng rod with at?ery long line which is freely 
cast out to all griffins in the sea of life, and the 
inexperienced open their jaws wide at the bait : the 
moment it is swallowed, by degrees the angler re- 
covers his line (it may take several years), and the 
fine fish is nabbed alive when it is either starved, 
or fried in a prison to become rich ; if that is not 
sense it is metaphor. 

PoLYPHILUS, 
Thuwdsy, January 11, 1844. 
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No. 7. 

THE STORY OF FL AVIDS. 
The Subaltern in Love. 

** Love la a smoke raised with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lover's eyes. 
Being vexed, a sea nourished witli lover's tears 
What is it else ? a madness most discreet 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet/'^SaAKKSPBASB, 



•' O lovers : yes I have made fools of two lovers 
But I had a right to do so/'^Mas. Inghbalo. 

I was much affected, the other day on my visit 
to Flavius with finding him melancholy and de- 
jected, and the reason I discovered to be, he had 
heard of the extravagance of his wife in England, 
where she was remaining for the restoration of 
her health. As his attachment to Julia was ra- 
ther a romantic affair perhaps it may be as well 
to relate it in as brief a manner as possible, as it 
may give some slight idea of society in this coun- 
try. Flavius at an early age obtained a Cadetship 
in the service of the Honorable Company and for 
seven years had paid the strictest attention to his 
duty, be had been highly commended by the 
Colonel of his regiment for the interest he took 
in the service ; he had passed in the Hindustani 
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language, and was likely to become Adjutant 
whenever the situation should become vacant. 
About this time being stationed vp country in 
one of the most beautiful cantonments in South- 
ern India, soon after his arrival in the new sta- 
tion, one evening as he was enjoying his usual 
ride, a horse galloped past him at full speed, 
without a rider, but it was evident from the side 
saddle, that it had been occupied by a lady, and 
she might not be far distant from where he was; 
so dashing off in the direction from whence the 
horse had come, in a few seconds he was sup- 
porting a beautiful girl, and bathing her temples 
from a clear stream which glittered near ; not a 
soul was near, and the evening was far advanced, 
his well-bred Arab, fed quietly on some green 
grass with which the spot was adorned. '* I hope 
you feel better now" was the kind enquiry of the 
youth, " A Uttle thank you" the maiden replied, 
" may I ask to whom I am indebted for this kind 
assistance ? Perhaps we better go home, it is not 
far." Flavins now proceeded to the house which 
she pointed out to him, ^ith bis delicate charge, 
who now had almost recovered from the violent 
shock occasioned by the fall from her horse ; on 
approaching the Bungalow an old Major and his 
wife ran out to meet their daughter, and to thank 
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the gallant Knight who had offered his services. 
"Oh, mamma, that horrid horse, if it had not been 
for this gentleman, and then she cast a look at 
Flavins " so langnishingly sweet," that from that 
day he became in appearance and happiness an 
altered man. When the moonshee came in the 
morning (he was now studying Persian) he told 
him to call in the afternoon, and when he came 
in the afternoon, he told him to call in the even- 
ing, and so on, till he told him he required his 
services no longer, such is the havoc created 
through love in the soul of a Subaltern in a tro- 
pical clime. Two days after the accident above 
related, Flavins received a very kind note from 
the Major, (on whom he had feared to call) re- 
questing the pleasure of his company at dinner. 
Nothing could have given him so much joy as 
this invitation, Antony did not long for a sight 
of Cleopatra with greater pain than did Flavins 
for a sight of the Major's daughter : the time ar- 
rived at last, when he entered, there sat the Ma- 
jor, a fine good-humoured handsome old fellow 
(as Indian Majors always are) and his wife too 
was a very interesting person, and although the 
flower of beauty was fading^ still fascination 
supplied the place of departed loveliness, but last 
not least appeared Julia all dressed in white, the 
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very picture of love itself: the mother longed for 
the effect whichwould be produced by the meet' 
ingof Flavius and Julia ; when they shook hands^ 
they blushed the colour of a couple of cherries, 
and then sat down^ which seemed to satisfy the 
kind mother in no small degree : a black servant 
now entered with a facetious grin and announced 
that dinner was on the table, so to dinner the 
quartette sallied forth, Flavius handed in of 
course, the mother, while the Major and Julia 
brought up the rear, the latter glancing with a 
scrutinizing eye on the handsome figure of Fla- 
vius ; the Major was in deep thought (he had 
heard Flavius possest money). After an excel- 
lent dinner sweetened with blushing and unal- 
loyed with scandal, the ladies vdthdrew, and 
the Major and Flavius now discussed their claret 
and after their quantum proceeded to join the 
ladies. The carriage was at the door exactly at 5 
p. m. when the whole company took a beautiful 
drive, in which several interesting subjects of con- 
versation were started. Tea in the evening was 
enjoyed at 8 p. m. previous to which Albums were 
viewed, and strange to say the very plainest faces 
were considered the most beautiful by Julia ! the 
Major after tea retired to the verandah to puff a 
Manilla cheroot during which time Flavius had a 
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fine opportunity of discovering the quality of 
the mind of the girl, which he found completely 
to his tastCy and so with such a mind and such 
a beauty of person, how could Flavins not fall 
in love with the Major's daughter : He left the 
house completely in love with Julia, and he was 
determined to play the game openly in case of 
being accosted with the usual interrogative " What 
are your intentions Sir ?" About a month before 
this new acquaintance Flavins had been left a 
sum of money to the amount of £3000 by the 
death of his grandmother. 

*^ Gold ? yellow, glittering, precious gold." — I 
will marry thee to a fair girl in another paper. 

POLYPHILUS. 

Tuesday, January 16, 1844. 
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No. 8. 

THE STORY OF FLAVIUS 

(Concluded.) 
The Gfldlant Troubadour. 

•• Then airake !— the heavens look bright, my dear, 

*Tis never too late for delight my dear. 

And the best of all 'vrays 

To lengthen our daya 

Is to steal a few hours from the night my dear/* 

MooRB's Irish Melodies. 
"Bttt now gentlemen and ladies don*t delay bat marry to-morrow." 
Mrs. Inchbalo's Comedy op 

to ma.rrt or mot to marrt. 

Now came the question which troubled the 
brain of Flavius " To marry or not to marry." 
On that question Dr. Wardlow makes the follow* - 
ing excellent remarks, which is capital advice to 
Subalterns in the Indian Army, how the Fund 
would prosper if they were to act up to it. " I 
deny not (says the Doctor) that prudence is a vir- 
tue, and that the question of marriage is a proper 
sphere for its exercise. But there cannot be a 
doubt that the high notions which, by the refine- 
ment and extravagance of our times, have been 
introduced of the style in which young men en- 
tering on life must set up their domestic estab- 
lishment, have in many instances^ laid restraints 
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on the early cultivation of virtuous love, and pre- 
vented the happy union of hearts in youthful 
v^redlock. I cannot look upon this as at all an im- 
provement in the homely habits of our fathers. 
Many are the young men who are thus tempted 
to remain single by their felt inability to start in 
v^rhat is regarded a somewhat creditable style. I 
wish I had the ear of all the youth in our city, 
and in our country, that I might tell them of the 
sweets of early virtuous union ; that I might 
earnestly and affectionately urge them to consult 
their own best interests ; and to set an example 
pregnant with the most beneficial results to the 
community, by bidding defiance to the tyranny 
of fashion ; by returning to the good old way ; 
by finding a partner who will marry from love, 
and who will be willing, and more than willing, 
to begin upon little, and by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence to rise gradually to more." Flavius then 
was desirous to be married to Julia, he now be- 
came a frequent guest at the Major's table, and 
was looked on by the oflScers of the Cantonment 
as the intended of the fair Julia, whose bright 
eyes had stolen the hearts of so many young Su- 
balterns, but Psyche-like as I observed in a for- 
mer paper, they had no money. Flavius having 
given proof to the Major concerning the £3000, 
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and having obtained his and his dear wife's per- 
mission to court Julia, I shall now relate a ludi- 
crous scene which took place during the court- 
ship. It was on a fine bright moonlight evening, 
vrhen Flavius was returning from mess, with his 
romantic imagination heated through the influ- 
ence of Sherry and Madeira^ that the poetical 
idea of serenading Julia entered his head ; he 
thought if the song was of his own composition 
it would be the more acceptable ; so composing 
a few impassioned verses, with guitar in hand, 
and cheroot in mouth ! ! ! did the gallant Trou- 
badour wend his way to the abode of Julia, where 
under her window he commenced the first verse 
which ran as follows^ (a fine specimen of modern 
poetry.) 

Sweet Julia /mVM< of the fair 

Bright stag-eyed nymph, chaste lovely creature 

Thy snow-white neck and auburn hair 

The sight of every tender feature 

Implants within a heavenly feeling 

A spring of joy past all revealing. 

He was just commencing the second verse (a 
slice of patchwork from the old Poets especially 
Lovelace J when he spied shadows at a little dis- 
tance on the ground, soon he observed two figures 
approaching him, but as the moon was hid be- 
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Mnd a doud, he could not distingaisli clearly 
who they were^ at length the figures approached 
•within 50 yards of him, when at the same time 
the moon appeared to full view and shed her 
silvery light o'er the lovely visage of Julia, who 
with the Major bad been taking a quiet moon- 
light walk in the garden. They had been talk- 
ing for the last half hour concerning Flavins, 
while the unfortunate Troubadour had (instead 
of Julia) been serenading an old matey who had 
entered Miss Julia's room by mistake; left a 
light at the window, (which ilavius mistook for 
Julia's) and who on the lady entering her room 
was discovered on the floor extended, in a life- 
less state of intoxication. The discovery of Ila- 
vius by the Major and Julia surprised them not 
a little, and much laughter ensued concerning 
the mistake; the good old Major, (a romantic 
cove also) joined their hands by moonlight, and 
in the same light fixed a day for their nuptials ; 
the Major's wife, who was all this time in the 
arms of Morpheus, had a troublesome dream that 
night concerning £3,000 : and a few days after 
this scene, Julia became the wedded wife of Fla- 
vins, which decided the question of *^ to marry 
or not to marry." They lived in peace and com- 
fort for a few years, when Flavius was promoted 
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to the rank of Captain in addition to a lugher 
rank in the estimation of the world, viz. the father 
of a family; at length his wife became unwell, 
and she was compelled to leave for England, 
which circumstance in addition to the education 
of his Cherubs involved Flavins to a considerable 
amount : the £3,000 had for some time been all 
gone; at first only the interest was drawn, but 
gradually an attack was made on the capital 
which soon caused it to dwindle into nothing. 
It was about this time Flavins was first intro- 
duced to the reader, dejected and melancholy, 
such is the effect of a hasty marriage. Early 
marriages at best are dangerous speculations. 
It is a difficult thing to get a wife (especially for 
a Subaltern) according to Dr. Wardlow who will 
be content with little and wait the time for rising 
gradually to more : they are off at a tangent to 
the plus at once, and the minus soon overwhelms 
them : I can fancy some Joseph Surface exclaim- 
ing after the perusal of this paper *^ The license 
of invention some people take is monstrous in- 
deed," / admit it. 

POLYPHILUS. 
Thursday, January 18, 1844. 
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No. 9, 

The Sir William Jones' Club. 

*' Admired nnd valued in a distant land 
His gentle manners all affection won 
The prostrate Hindoo own'd his fostering hand 
And science marked him for her favourite son.'* 

The Duchbss op Dbtonsbiki, 
On the Death of Sir W, Jonef— 1795. 
** I Shan hop from suhject to suhject ; it is the life and soul of 
a Magazine never to be long dull upon one subject.** 

Goldsmith't Suayt, 

A society of Subaltern linguists having been 
formed, and honoured with the title of him, who 
was named by the great Handler '* the most en- 
lightened of the sons of men," I cannot do bet- 
ter than devote a paper to this Oriental Literary 
Club. The study of oriental languages in this 
country is of the greatest importance, and the 
utility of it cannot be too stronglv impressed on 
the mind of ^auth / Charles the 5th the renown* 
ed Emperor of Germany used to say " So many 
languages as a man understands so many times 
he is man;" Fathers are continually writing to 
their sons in the same style as a distinguished 
Indian Officer (&om home) once wrote to your 
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humble servant, ^' study the language, I advise 
you to do it, as many a man without interest gets 
on by a knowledge of languages," but alas ! ! I 
how few follow such excellent advice. The un- 
fortunate Moonshee attends regularly perhaps 
for the first two or three months, he then is con- 
sidered a bore and is paid off because it is too 
hot to study. The Subaltern then fancies that 
having been slightly grounded in the language, 
he will pick up the rest through communication 
with the natives. Such I am pretty certain has 
been the case with many who are now desirous 
of entering the Club, they find the door shut 
against them, and begin to lament when it is too 
late, they say they have forgotten their Hindu- 
stani which in fact they never knew, it becomes 
a case similar to that in an anecdote of Dr. John- 
son. *^ A young fellow lamenting one day that 
he had lost all his Greek — " I believe it hap- 
pened at the same time Sir (said Johnson) 
that I lost all my large estate in Yorkshire." 
Such men must commence anew if they wish 
to gain admittance into the Club, but what 
a fine picture it would make for a Teniers or a 
Wilkie ; an old Subaltern, out at the elbows, with 
his hand leaning on his head, poring over a su- 
perannuated Hindustani Grammar covered with 
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dusty while the wife is dunning him for money in 
front, and the children squalling aloud for food in 
the rear, but nil disperandum, he is soon through 
application and industry to become a member of 
the Club, where he will bring himself into notice^ 
gwn an appointment and supply the wants of his 
wife, and *' famishing hrood.^^ These are the times 
when (in the word^ of Dr. Moore) "DiflSculties 
and dangers strike out particles of Genius which 
otherwise might remain latent and useless." Cer- 
tainly the examination previous to entrance is 
more than some heads can get through, bat re« 
member *^ the more the difficulty, the greater the 
praise,*' Lord Bacon affirms that " he that tra- 
velleth into a country, before he hath some en* 
trance into the language, goeth to school and not 
to travel." 

A General Officer writing to his son on the 
utility of languages says " an officer ought cer- 
tainly to render himself master of the language of 
the country where he is about to make war ; for 
without this knowledge he will be constantly lia- 
ble to commit the greatest faults, it will not other- 
wise be in his power to communicate with the 
inhabitants, he cannot employ the best spies, and 
he will be compelled on the most delicate and 
important occasions, to make use of interpreters, 
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without whom he cannot stir a single step, and 
who perhaps seek every opportunity to betray 
him," but now having said so much on the utility 
of languages, allow me to give to the world the 
rules of this enlightened society. This Temple 
of Minerva. 

The Sir WiUiam Jones' Club. 

Rules. 

1. We Subalterns in the Army being im- 
pressed with a desire to render every possible be- 
nefit to the service, have-formed ourselves into a 
Club for the advancement of Oriental Literature, 
and we advise all Subalterns who desire Compa* 
ny especially married ones to leave oflF going to 
Mess, and smoking cheroots in order that they 
may become members of the club, and ornaments 
to society at large. 

2. That no Subaltern shall be admitted a 
member unless he is able to interpret any part of 
the koran, preserving in the translation, the poe- 
try of the original. 

3. Married Subalterns who cannot afford to 
purchase books for study, or to pay a Moonshee, 
to be allowed credit for these articles from the 
funds of the Club, for not more than 3 lunar 
months; on default of payment at the expiration 
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ofthat period, the cw^nY to be ejected from the 
Chib and a court of requests held instanter, 

4. On the election of a member, he will give 
a dinner to the Club, but no Champagne or 
Claret is to be allowed as those liquors have a 
tendency to stupify the intellect. 

5. The transactions of the Society to be pub- 
lished monthly and curculated to every member 
of the Club for which he shall pay ready money, 
if he has not coin with him he can borrow it from 
his butler, who is also to take some interest in the 
Club. 

6. That when a member wishes to leave the 
room during a meeting of the Society, he shall 
proceed to the President, and ask his leave ia 
Arabic, when the President shall say in an audi- 
ble voice in Hindustani, Chuljao — Bookh-sut-hy. 

{Simon Brilliant, president 
Edward Shallow, mcepresident* 
Ned Goosequill, secretary. 

PoLYPHUiira- 

Jftnuarj 30, 1844. 
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No. lO. 
The Wheel of Fortmie. 

*< If fortune Vas a niggard been to thee. 
Devote thyself to thrift, not luxury 
And wisely make that kind of food thy choice* 
To which necessity confines thy price. 
Well may they fear some miserable end , 
Whom gluttony and want, at once attend ; 
Whose large voracious throats hare swallow'd wS, 
Both land, stock, interest, and principal." 

Dryden'i Juoenal ScUirt, 11. 

Lord Bacon remarks^ ^^ It cannot be denied but 
outward accidents conduce much to fortune ; fa- 
Tour, opportunity, death of others, occasion fitting 
virtue ; but chiefly the mould of a man's fortune is 
in his own hands." Fortune is represented in the 
heathen mythology, blindfold, and holding a wheel 
in her hand emblematical of her inconstancy, and 
what a fit emblem does this appear for such a de- 
lusive goddess ; the slightest turn of that wheel 
has caused sorrow and despair to such an extent 
that death has been preferred in preference to 
life, and another turn has converted sorrow into 
joy, and caused man to forget the troubles and 
vexations of the past amid the luxuriant enjoy- 
ment of the present. Tis strange how fortune 
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differs in her treatment of mankind, she continu- 
ally allows him to go on for years sipping honey 
from every flower, and living as it were in a ter- 
restrial paradise, then, when he has attained the 
height of his earthly ambition, she suddenly for- 
sakes him, and he now mnses o'er joys which he 
possesses no more. 

How beautifully has our great poet Shakspeare 
described this state of man in the character of 
Cardinal Wolsey, who says in his fall. 

** The third day comes a firost, a killing i^ost 
And when lie thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root 
And then he falls as I do.'* 

Such was one who had attained the height of 
his ambition, honored by his sovereign, flattered 
by all, in grandeur equal to the greatest prince of 
the age, there he was dazzling in splendour till 
the wheel of fortune turned, his conscience would 
not permit him (or he did not wish) to consent to 
the divorce of Catherine of Arragon for the 
pleasure of his licentious patron, for which re- 
fusal he was hurled from the throne of prosperi- 
ty, and stripped of all the favours of fortune ; 
how many instances from history could be procur- 
ed, to show the sudden rise and fall of fortune ; 
Cincinnatus from the plough raised to the dicta- 
torship to wield the helm of the mistress of the 
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world ; Napoleon^ the humble Corsican, at length 
Emperor of France and the terror of nations, 
and a thousand others. 

In a letter from Smollett to his friend David 
Garrick, he makes the following true remarks ** I 
am old enough to hare seen and observed, that 
we are all the mere playthings of fortune, and that 
it depends upon something as insignificant as the 
tossing up of a half-penny, whether a man rise to 
affluence and honour, or continue to his d.^g 
day, struggling with the difficulties and disgraces 
of life." 

I can easily suppose my Eastern readers now 
exclaiming; but what has all this to do with 
India ? I answer, these papers are not intended 
as ejffbrts to describe a few of the customs of the 
British in the East, but to be a source of instruc- 
tion on many valuable subjects, as well as an 
oriental vehicle of amusement : fortime is still 
the same though 10 or 12,000 miles from ^' the 
precious stone set in the silver sea." In this 
paper I have run away from my original inten- 
tion, which was to treat slightly on the subject of 
lotteries, but I shall reserve that subject for ano- 
ther. I shall conclude with an extract from our 
great orientalist's (Sir W. Jones) sweet poem of 
the Palace of Fortxme. 
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** Me suppliant men imperial fortune call. 
The mighty em press of yon rolling ball 
To me has fate the pleasing task assigned. 
To rule the various thoughts of human kind ; 
To catch each rising wish, each ardent prayer. 
And some to grant, and some to waste in air. 
Know further— as I ranged the crystal sky, 
I saw thee near the murmuring fountain lie ; 
Mark'dthe rough storm that gather'd in thy breast; 
And knew what care thy joyless soul oppress'd. 
Straight I resolved to bring thee quick relief. 
Ease every weight, and soften every grief V* 

POLYPHILXJS. 

Tuesday, January 23, 1841. 
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No. U. 

The Xrf>ttery Fortune Seeker. 

•* The first day presented the hopeful ticket, a detestable blaok. 
The rest came out with different fortuae, and ia conclusion I lost£30, 
by this great adventure."— Dr. Joensoh. 

SamUer, Ko.l81. 

•• The wretch of to-day may be happy to-morrow.** 

Gay*9 Beggar** Optra. 

What a vast number of adventurers are here 
fironi the British Isles ; all seeking after the idol 
gold ; they have left the homes of their fathers 
to seek a comfortable independency amid conti- 
nual difficulties and dangers, and in a measure 
to wield the government of an Empire, under a 
burning sim. What credit then is due by the 
good folks at home, to we " exiles from splendourJ** 
and yet how little is given; the kind people 
in England, form incorrect ideas of the cus- 
toms of this country ; still we read that Burke 
posfiest a great knowledge of India, also Sheri- 
dan ; but it is probable they would have al- 
tered their sparkling oratory, had they had per- 
sonal communication with the natives of India. 
The lottery Fortune Seeker is a man on whom 
Fortune has jQrpwned, and who places all his 
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hopes on ihe turn of the Lottery wheel ; long 
before the drawing takes place, he has plaaned 
out all he will do with his expected Fortune. I 
have caught hold of an anecdote of a character 
nearly of this description, which I insert for the 
pleasure of my brethren in the East. ^'In the 
early part of the reign of King George the Second, 
the footman of a lady of quality,*under the absurd 
infatuation of a dream, disposed of the savings of 
the last 20 years of his life, in two tickets, which 
proving blanks, after a few melancholy days, he 
put an end to his life. In his box was found a 
plan of the manner in which he would spend the 
£5,000 prize, which his mistress preserved as a 
curiosity. As soon as I have received the 
money, 111 marry Grace Towers, but as she has 
been cross and coy, I'll use her as a servant. 
Every morning she shall get me a mug of strong 
beer with a toast, nutmeg and sugar in it, then I 
will sleep till 10, after which, I will have a large 
sack posset. My dinner shall be on table by 
one, and never without a good pudding ; I^U have 
a stock of wine and brandy laid in : about 
five in the afternoon I'll have tarts and jellies, 
and a gallon bowl of punch; at ten, a hot 
supper of two . dishes ; if I'm in good hu- 
mour, and Grace heha m9 herself ^ she shall sit 
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down with me ; — to bed about twelve/' What 
absurd views do some people take of chance play, 
such as cards, backgammon, &c. ; and those very 
people who are such advocates for morality, are 
found buying perhaps 10 or 20 tickets in a Lot- 
tery, which is just hack-gammon on a large scale, 
what a fine inconsistency is here, oh ! humbug ! 
humbug ! ! ! when wilt thou cease thy despotic 
sway over the soul of man. The curious may be 
anxious to learn a little about the history of Lot- 
teries, for whose instruction I shall add concern- 
ing this *' Universe of Destiny" that " The first 
Lottery in England was drawn near St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral (Old St. Pauls*) in 1569 and consisted of 
40,000 lots, at 10 shillings each lot ; the prizes 
were plate, and the profits were to be applied to- 
wards repairing the havens of the kingdom. In 
1612, King James, for the plantations of English 
Colonists in Virginia, appointed a Lottery to be 
held at St. Pauls," from that time to the last few 
years, they have existed in England,butl believe 
they are now suppressed by order of Govern- 
ment, and also that, the Indian Government 
have ceased to patronize Lotteries ; — which order 
I am afraid wiU cause many a young Subaltern 
to sigh for a lac^ as in the following lyric. 
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A SIGH FOB A LAC. 

1 
Come Fortune smile o*er me» and banish thy frown, 
Which through all my career has kept luxury back, 
I myself want a shell, and my wife a silk gown, 
■ There it reason then surely, to sigh for tLe Lac. 

2 

My babies are crying, my credit is dying 
There is nought here of pleasure can give such a smack 
To one who from creditors soon will be flying. 
There is reason then surely to sigh for the Lac. 

3 

A Lac of Rupees, what a generous prize 

£300 a year, lots of claret and sack, 

Uow my wife's cheek would bloom, how 'twould brightcs 

her eyes. 
The Bight of the sighed for, the tensibie Lac, 

4 
Come Fortune my dear, a poor Subaltern cheer. 
Life's barque then, may sail along smoothly, or tack« 
I'd care not, since credit no longer I'd fear/ 
There is reason <Atfii surely to sigh for the Lac. 

POLYPHILUS. 

Thursday, January 25, ML 
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No. 12. 



A Trip from Calcutta to Bundlekund— By a Man 
of Sentiment* 

*' I am well aware^as both my travels and obserrations will be 
Altogether of a different cast from any of my forerunners, that I might 
have insisted on a whole nitch entirely to myself^but 1 should break 
in upon the confines of the wUn Traveller, in wishing to draw atten« 
tion towards me, till I hare seme better grounds for it, than the mere 
noTelty of my vehicle.** 

STRKHB*8 SBFriMBNTAL JOUBNBT. 

The following letters I received from a near 
relation, a second Yqrick, if I may be so pre- 
sumptuous, one, en route from Calcutta to Bun- 
dlekund, the other on his arrival at Jbansi ; I shall 
give the sentimental Sambler's description as 
nearly as possible in his own words; but before 
commencing^ allow me to state that he is a man 
of no common literary talents, the truth of which 
you will discover before long. 

Allahabad^ 21th Aprils 1843 — Cantonments. 

My dear Polyphilus. — I am now some eight 
hundred miles up the Ganges ! at Allahabad, 
having arrived tere^ on the 2l8t ult. by the 
** Luckia" Flat, in tow of the Hoorungotta steam* 
er. I believe you have never sailed on the Gan- 
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ges, tis a majestic river, and what room for con- 
templation : what history is attached to it, in what 
a generous manner does it shed fertility o'er a 
land " where all save the spirit of man is divine ;'* 
what veneration is attached to it by the dark 
sons of idolatry, who even esteem it as a deity; 
still it flows on unheedful of the distinction, list- 
less to the idolatry of its votaries. Do you re- 
member a verse on the Ganges by one of our 
sweetest poetesses ? 

<■ Yet thou art on thy course maijestic keepinf^ 
Unruffled by the breath 
Of man's vain life or death 
Calm aa the heaven upon thy boiom sleeping." 

So much for the Ganges ; I am living in the 
Sepahee liaes and not in the Fort, and have met 
with the greatest hospitality during my residence 
here. I have bought a Palkee, Pettarah, &c. and 
will proceed by dawk with twelve bearers to Jhan- 
si immediately. The route I take is by Hainur- 
poor, Calpee, Oorei, &c. I read in the Delhi 
Gazette yesterday that an officer and his wife who 
were lately travelling through Bundlekund were 
stoned for miles by the natives I So I hope they 
will not sacrifice your old Iriend. Oh ! oh I oh ! 
I have sharpened an old sword, and a large clasp 
knife, but I have no pistols, and they will not part 
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^ith any in the Fort ; 'tis strange how the na- 
tives can be so barbarous, attacking a gentleman 
and a lady in tlie case, but as old Tom in Marry- 
at's Jacob Faithful would say, '^ it is all human 
naturP In the Flat from Calcutta, I fell in with 
a very pleasant companion, a Captain in the In- 
dian Army ; we went on shore at Rampore Bol- 
cah, when we worried a couple of cats with the 
Captain's dogs, to the no small astonishment of 
the natives. We also went on shore at Mon- 
ghir, an interesting account of which you will find 
in Bishop Heber. I saw the "Holy City of 
Benares" of Warren Hastings celebrity, and the 
Sacred Bulls, about which .Bishop Heber says, 
** They are devoted to Siva, of every age, tame 
and familiar as mastiffs, walk lazily up and down 
the narrow streets, or are seen lying across them, 
and hardly to be kicked up (any blows indeed 
given them must be of the gentlest kind, or woe 
be to the profane wretch who braves the preju- 
dices of this fanatic population) in order to make 
way for the Tonjon." The Reverend Bishop's 
description I found exact, I myself kicked several 
but to litfle effect. I also saw a nautch at Be- 
nares, but they I believe are pretty much alike 
throughout India. The greater the dearth 
ef intellectual faculty, the greater the display of 
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^^ ifiexpltcable dumb show and noiae.^ Modesty 
I perceive is the leading characteriBtic of Indian 
dancing girls, but if they bad such snow«whit» 
necks as those of our own country, there is na 
saying bow much they would uncover them, from 
the example they so often have set before thenu 
We went on shore at another spot but I forget the 
name, there we met with a rery narrow escape ; 
it was dusk, and we saw near a large tree, a huge 
elephant, when we went up to it and the Mahout 
being there, clapped it and gave it gram, although 
it trumpeted at us, after that we walked on some 
distance into the jungle, and on returning re- 
peated our liberties, with Mr. Trunkoy but the 
Mahout was absent. The chief natives rushed 
out, and begged we would not go near it for our 
lives, as it was half wild, only three days caught ; 
it had made an advance at me when I presented 
my stick, it gare a tremendous roar, when we 
left it ; we had not proceeded far, I walking be- 
hind the Captain, in a narrow footpath, when he 

stopped all of a sudden. ** Good God, L , 

look there," he cried, and what should I disco- 
ver, when bending over where he pointed, but 
that we were standing on the brink of a high 
precipice and another step would have dashed 
us to atoms. *' Je Pavoue que cet abard, me 
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fait trembler par avance.^ The light fell in such 
a way from the moon on the place^ as to make 
it appear all level ground; it was a miraculous 
eseape and I thanked providence for it on the 
spot* Coming up we shot several alligators 
and wild fowl^ saw two tigers but missed them. 
I had a delightful swim one morning in the 
holy river, in defiance of the monsters of the 
deep, but I would not like to try it a second time. 
Splendid action fought by Sir C. Napier near 
Hydrabad, wasn't it ? Grand to see the cavalry 
charging over the nullahs ! £h I and the artille* 
ry smashing them by the bushels ; until I arrive 
at Jhansi, adieu. 

Tour's sincerely, YomcK. 

PoLTPHiiiirs. 

Saturday, January f7, ISU, 
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No. 13. 

A Trip from Calcutta to Bundlekund— by a Man of 
sentiment. 

(Concluded.) 

** Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see 
My heart untravelled, fondljr turns to thee. 



Blest that abode, where want and pain repair. 
And every stranger finds a ready chair.*' 

The Traveler, 

** Nor were there wanting there, 
Sach glories as beseemed such region well.*' 

Souther's Kekama. 

My dear relation's last letter abounded in sen- 
timent ; but I think he was rather sparing of his 
own thoughts and too free with the thoughts of 
others ; this is written in the same style, which is 
a style highly suitable to such a work as this, viz. 
the giving your own ideas on a subject, with those 
of the literati whose names are already before the 
world. Dr. Goldsmith used to declare that every 
subject worth writing on had been treated; 
why then in giving our own thoughts, not give 
those of others in the exact words ? by not doing 
the latter it becomes plagiarism ; especially to 
the reading man ; for he will generally find he 
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cannot have a better thought than that which he 
can borrow, and why not give that thought dress- 
ed in all its original grandeur ? 

Jhansi, loth Mayy 1843. 
My dear Polyphilus. — I arrived here on the 
6th instant and found all well. I wrote to you 
when at Allahabad, and told you the route I was 
going. First then I started at 4 p. m., with my 
Palkie well tattied over, all nice and wet, with 12 
bearers. 'ITie first stage named in the Dawk advice 
was " Lohanga," but having reached it by \ past 
3 a. m. and the Bungalow being full, I ran on to 
Arrahpoor where I put up at 8 a. m. in the Com- 
pany's Bungalow. There I staid all day alone, 
had a goosul, breakfested on moorghee curry — af- 
ter dinner started at 5 p. ra. and reached Futteh- 
poor, at 8 p. m- Next day (Sunday) all alone, in 
the Bungalow, no one to quarrel with ; in good 
health and happy. Is it not Young who says, 

•• O ! lost to virtup, lost to manly thought. 
Lost to the Bohle sallies of the soul ! 
Who think it solitude to be alone.** 

You know I always carry a portable library 
about with me, so I am never without food of 
some kind or other, although to be sure as Dr. 
Johnson says " learning will not fill a hungry 
belly." I read Zimmerman and one of Blair's 
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sermons^ which you know are adored by Scotch* 
men. Started at 5 p. m. (after washing down 
dinner with some excellent beer), joHny,for Hani«* 
murpoor; arrived there, after crossing the Jumna 
in a Ferry Boat at 8 a. m. As there was no pub- 
lic accommodation there, I was forced to try the 
Indian Hospitality : so I sent in my card to the 
Collector, who came out and welcomed me hearti- 
ly. I had a delicious bath and excellent break- 
fast. Dined well and aftor beer in oceans, drank 
a glass of excellent Scotch Whiskey^ after re- 
turning thanks for such generous hospitality, 
and having a bottle of beer stowed away in the 
Palkee, at 9 p. m., I started on my journey for 
Calpee, where I arrived at 9 a. m. here I will tell 
you, I always got out of my Palkee in the morn- 
ing, an hour before sunrise, and ran ahead for 
exercise, which kept me in good health. Here 
also I met with great hospitality; what a delight- 
ful characteristic it is of the British Inhabitants of 
India, I cannot help observing it ; in what a state 
of princely magnificence the Europeans especially 
those of the civil service, live in Bengal : I sup- 
pose it is the same at Madras ; they leave home 
suSjects and soon in this country become numarchs, 
and I believe their household has been considera- 
bly diminished of late^ so "trhat a grand state it 
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most have been. Still, do you remember a beau* 
tiiul verse of Moore's. How applicable it is lo 
the rich, in this country. 

*' In olimes full of sanshine though splendid Iheir dyes* 
Yet f«iat is the odour, the flowen shed about, 
'Tis the cloud and the mist, of our ovrn weeping skies 
That call the rich spirit of fragrancy out." 

Until my arrival at Jhansi nothing of importance 
occurred, and thus ended my peregrinations. Yes- 
terday I rode for the first time on an elephant, one 
of the 'Rajah's (of Jeitpoor) an immense creature, 
when I made several calls. We had a grand 
tomasha here yesterday; we set out in Phaetons 
for the Rajah's Fort, followed and preceded by 
Cavalry, as the Rajah of Jhansi was going to be 
crowned. On reaching the gates of the Fort, we 
were conducted by his guards, with silver clubs 
and swords, to the top of the Castle, very steep, 
and on both sides were ranged elephants, tom- 
toms playing, people shouting, &c. We were then 
ushered to the presence, when the Rajah shook 
hands with all of us, and we took our seats beside 
him, punkahs going. Four superbly dressed 
Nautch Girls, singing and dancing, rose-water, 
sweetmeats, pan or soopariy and attar of which I 
partook. The Coronation consisted in the Rajah's 
putting on a dress and Turban of cloth of Gold 
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with Bullion : some of his people presented him 
with (Nuzzers) presents, perhaps a gold mohur 
each, shortly after the ceremony we departed. In 
one of the Persian Fables translated by sir W. 
Jones there is a passage "Thou art a slave, and 
makest a claim to royalty :" perhaps it is father 
hard of me to say so, but is it not applicable ? 
The world is now before me. Farewell my dear 
Polyphilus. 

Your's sincerely, Yorick. 

Polyphilus. 

Tuesday, January 30, 1841. 
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No. 14. 

The British Soldier. 

•* The first qualification of a Soldier is fort itiide under fati<;^ue and 
privation. Courage is only the second ; hardship, poveity aud want, 
uie, the best school for a Soldier."— Aisfo^Am BuonaiHirt9^ 

" Our 'prentice Tom may now refuse. 
To wipe his scoundrel master's shoes 
For now he's free to sing and play, 
Orer the hills and far away." 

Farguhar*t Reeruittng Officer, 

There is no class of men throughout the 
British Empire, in the same rank of society, 
which merits more the- favour as well as the 
blessings of their countrymen, as that of the 
British Soldiers of the Army ; to the Soldier, 
his country looks for help in the hour of danger, 
to release it from its troubles, on him is placed 
reliance by many a child of sorrow, who has re- 
tired from the fashion of the world, to spend his 
days in the sweetness and tranquillity of soli* 
tude ; on him deppnd the fates of empires, and 
kingdoms, the misery, happiness, adversity and 
prosperity of his countrymen and mankind in 
general. The Britibh Soldier, the subject of this 
paper, is generally like his brethren in point of 
moral courage ; but he varies much in the qua* 
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lity of his mind. What a variety of minds are 
to be found in a single company of European 
Soldiers, what an eventful history could many a 
Soldier tell, if we were to enquire ; one might 
tell us, how he once moved in a higher sphere^ 
but the follies of ^outh having led him astray^ 
he enlisted to procure an honourable subsistence, 
I have frequently seen in the Army at Home, 
as well as in this country, men, privates in a re- 
giment, who had seen better days, well educat- 
ed and of a gentlemanly demeanour ; but such 
men are in general little known to the world; 
they become reserved, and quiet, for they feel 
they were created to ndbve in a different sphere 
of existence. The genteel air may through time 
be rubbed off, and through habit, course manners 
and language may be adopted, but the mind does 
not change, reflection and hope ofti'n spend the 
evening with the care-worn Biitish Soldier. 
Kotzebue a celebrated German writer, remarks. 
** Happy the child of sorrow who is permitted to 
travel ! Strange mountains and dales, and what is 
more, strange faces, strange persons, who know 
nothing of him, who suspect nothing of what is 
passing within him ; these he ought to seek if he 
wishes to disburden himself of the oppressive re- 
collections of his life. He whose bouse should 
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happen to be destroyed by fire would do wrong 
to remain sitting opposite to its smoking ruins." 
Faithfulness and fortitude are generally consider* 
ed the two grand characteristics of the British 
Soldier^ how he sticks to his Officer in the day 
of trouble, provided that Officer has treated him 
well while over him he bore the command. The 
late Duke of York was particularly attached to 
the Soldiers of the British Army, he provided for 
them every comfort, and to him a consistent peti- 
tion was never made in vain, which conduct has 
gained him the name of the Soldier's friend, or 
the friend of the Army. Such conduct showed 
a fine feeling in such a man as the Duke of York; 
and perhaps there are many officers in the army 
who ought to follow hib example. It is a common 
thing for young men to imagine, when they enter 
the service, that the moment the black tailed coat 
is usurped by a more dazzling uniform, they are to 
sacrifice every virtue and good principle to a stem 
military demeanour : there cannot be a greater 
folly than this, and such individuals will seldom 
orever be esteemed by society, although they may 
flourish and even rise to the top of their profession 
through industry and attention ; in seniors a vain 
assumption of military power is bad enough ; in 
JuniarSf it is absolutely disgusting ; the striciest 
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discipline can be maintained in a Corps withoat 
the sacrifice of good feeling to authority, which I 
am afraid is too often the case ; at the same time^ 
the soldier ought to pay the strictest attention to 
the wishes of his Commanding officer, and treat 
him with the greatest respect : but that is too well 
known to the British soldier already. Long may 
he through his bravery and good conduct, preserve 
the name with which history has honoured him, 
and continue the brave guardian of our mighty 
empire, till the world falls into chaos, and time 
is no more. 

PoLYPHILUS. 

ThursUay, Fetruity 1, 1844. 
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No. 15. 

The Erudition, Influencei and Fortitude of Women. 

** Aold Nature swears, the lovely dean 
Her noblest work she classes, O : 
Her *prentice han* she tried on man. 
An* then she made the lasses, O. " 

JBunu* 

" Her courteous looks, her words caressing. 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul : 
Woman's the stranger's general blessing 
From nUiry India to the Pole.*' 

Mrs. Barbauid, 

To the Ladies of India I dedicate this paper, 
which is an attempt to give an interesting descrip- 
tion of some of the chief ornaments in the female 
character ; it may also be entertaining to the Bri- 
tish Ladies throughout the civilized globe. Every 
century has produced its share of men of genius, 
men who have stood conspicuous before the world, 
for talent in their several departments ; I wonder 
how many female names of distinction could now 
be related, had woman instead of man been destin- 
ed to hold the reins of literature, and government 
in the world ; or had she been the active, instead 
of the passive creature. — I should say, many great 
names would appear on the list ; as a chief reason 
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for such a dearth of well known women of talent 
is, they do not take any prominent part either in 
the literature or in the government of their 
country. When they became politicians they were 
immediately satirized by Dr. Swift and his bre- 
thren, and when lovers of literature, they were 
looked down upon with ignominy as " blue- 
stockings." Such then may be the reason for 
Female Talent being so little known to the world. 
I have generally observed that woman in three 
points is superior to man, viz. quickness in com- 
prehension^ tenacity of memory, and temper (not 
so much in the latter) with which qualities if 
the possessor had the advantages of education 
that man has, she might even be of more use, 
than the lord of the creation. Woman's geni- 
us (that of our own countrywomen) in the days 
gone by is remembered with pleasure by the Hter- 
ary world : who does not feel charmed, when he 
reads the letters of Lady Montagu, the Essays of 
Mrs. Chapone, the Novels of Miss Bumey, 
("afterwards Madame D'ArblayJ the Dramas of 
Joanna Baillie (so much esteemed by Sir Walter 
Scott), the poems of Mesdames Seward and 
Landon, and the devout writings of Hannah 
More ; and the present time also can boast many 
distinguished female writers, which are now well 
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before the public, but I hope they will be better 
known to the after generation than those daugh^ 
ters of geniuis that have gone before. TTie influ- 
ence which woman possesses over man is very 
great, lave makes him her idol^ " she has caused 
the exchange of Empires, and the freedom and 
slavery of nations ; strange it is that this magic 
influence should have such a power over man, 
but how many proofs from history can establish 
the fact. A fine instance of the influence of 
woman in Society is in the election of the great 
statesman Charles James Fox, for the city of 
Westminster, May 17th, 1784; he was almost 
despairing his election, when one of the most 
beautiful and talented women of the age, came 
to his assistance, and through the magic influ- 
ence of talents and beauty, the vote was given 
to the Duchess of Devonshire. To quote from 
Wraxall, " nor were the eminent election ser- 
vices rendered by the Duchess of Devonshire, and 
other distinguished females forgotten, when ce- 
lebrating so joyful an event ; a flag, on which 
was inscribed *' Sacred to Female Patriotism^ 
being waved by a horseman in the cavalcade." 

Fortitude is a great virtue, and frequently to 
be found in woman, also patience under afllic- 
tion, take for instance several of our country- 
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women who were so lately captives in Afghanistan, 
By Fortitude I mean^ courage gained through re- 
flection and resignation to providence. The two 
words Courage and Fortitude are frequently 
misunderstood, and used alike, when in fact 
courage in the general acceptation of the word 
is opposed to fortitude ; a lion, a tiger, a drunk- 
ard, a ruffian, all these have courage, but reflec- 
tion only, and a clear conscience can produce 
Fortitude. Many of our countrywomen have 
shown great Fortitude in the hour of death ; for 
instance Mary Queen of Scots, Anne Boleyn, 
Lady Jane Gray, and a host of others. Perhaps 
there is not to be found in the English Language, 
a finer or more touching specimen of the love 
and fortitude of woman, than the character of 
Belvidera in Otway's Venice preserved. ** Otway 
(says Addison) has followed nature in the langu- 
age of his tragedy, and therefore shines in the 
passionate parts, more than any of our English 
poets." I shall quote a passage for the benefit 
of ihose who may not have read or seen the 
tragedy. 

BBLYIDBRA TO HBR HUSBAND JA.FFIBR ON HI8 MISFORTUNES. 

Bbl. " If loTe be treasure, we'll be wondrous rich ; 
Oh ! lead me to some desert, wide and wild. 
Barren as our misfortunes, where my soul 
May hare its veat, where I may tell aloud 
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To the high heavens, and eT*r3r listening planet. 
With what a boundless stock my bosom's fraught. 

Oh ! I will love thee, even in madntss love thee I 

Though my distracted senses should forsake me, 

I'd find some intervals when my poor heart 

Should suage itself, and be let loose to thine. 

Though the bare earth be all our resting place. 

Its roots our food, some cliff our habitation, 

1*11 make this arm a pillow for thine head ; 

And, as thou sighing liest, and swell'd with sorrow. 

Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 

Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest : 

Then praise our Ood ; and watch thee till the morning." 

Having now touched slightly, on the subject 
of Eiruditiony Influence^ and Fortitude in Womeuy 
allow me to conclude by wishing that every 
young lady may become a daughter of science, 
and gain what Dr. Johnson calls " the great end 
of educatiorC* a husband, and after she has found 
him, may he be of a good temper, enlightened, 
and with plenty of money : Then with such a 
husband she will find, in the words of Dr. 
Franklin, " that she has not paid too dear for her 
whistle.'' 



PoLYPHILUS. 
Saturday, February 3, 1844. 
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No. 16. 
The PreM at Home and Abroad.' 

*' There is no entertainment 9o cheap as reading, and no pleatuK so 
lasting.**— Zck^ Montagu. 

** The Press, that wonderful lever Archimedes wished for, and which 
has moTed the world."- The Author qf Pickwick, 

Among the numerous improrements of modem 
times, none ought to stand higher in the estima- 
tion of the world, than those on the art of print- 
ing. In comparing the present times with the 
past, what a vast difference appears in the diffu- 
sion of literature : now the poor mechanic, the 
toil-worn soldier, the weary husbandman may 
enjoy for a trifle the works of genius of his fel« 
low countrymen ; when before they could not do 
so, on account of the expense of reading. Now 
for every thousand sheets formerly thrown off, 
the Press gives forth its tens of thousands, which 
must in a great measure tend to promote the 
civilization and happiness of mankind. Let any 
one enter the printing house of the Messrs. 
Chambers at Edinburgh, or that of the Times 
Office in London, and view the Presses ; there 
he will see the steam engine with its wonderful 
mechanism, propelling Literature, throughout 
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the Globe. How Caxton our first English Prin- 
ter (in the reign of Henry VI.) would be asto- 
nished at this march of intellect ; in his day there 
were only two or three printing presses in Eng- 
landy and the science or rather the art of print- 
ing was looked on with as great astonishment as 

)atk that with which we now consider electric tele-- 

graphs y or the Thames Tunnel; 1 wonder if this 

n great increase and consequent cheapness in print- 

ing has in any decree caused in writing, quantity 
to be substituted for quality. Many of the Pub- 
lishers of the present day are continually produc- 
ing ovels, which are printed in such large let- 
ters, and with so much white paper on each side 
of the matter, that a page (as I have heard ob- 
served) appears " like a stream of print running 
^xoxjl^ di meadow of marqinJ^ This is the case 
with many of the works of the present day, but 

I chiefly the novels ; for novel writing (i. e. ex- 

j trading new plots from old plays, &c.) is all 

the rage. It seems as if so many novel writers, 
had a great quantity of matter to be brought 
before the public, and that the publishers had 
entered into an engagement to make their 
genius last as long as possible, which is ef- 
fected by not drawing too heavily on the bank 
at first for such works as Sir Charles Grandison 
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or Clarissa, but by taking a lUile at a time^ 
and fabricating it into 3 vols. post. 8vo., 
and sending it out to the world> when if it bears 
the name of a good publisher, it generally man- 
ages to find its way down the throats of the pub- 
lic. This may be overdrawn but there is truth 
in it. The freedom of the Press which first took 
place in 1694 is one of the greatest blessings of 
England, but one of which too many are apt to 
take advantage. Judge Blackstone remarks on 
the Freedom of the Press, " Every freeman has 
an undoubted right to lay what sentiments he 
pleases before the public: to forbid this is to de- 
stroy the Freedom of the Press, but if he pub- 
lishes what is improper, mischievous or illegal, 
he must take the consequence of his own teme- 
rity." In foreign lands especially those which 
are subject to British power, printing is a thriving 
trade. In New South Wales, the Cape, and In- 
dia, good works daily issue from the press, but in 
the latter to which I more particularly allude, 
there is room for improvement : it is not difficult 
to distinguish a London from a Calcutta volume, 
it is not so much in the difference of the taste or 
style displayed in getting up the work, as in the 
paper, which in general is decidedly inferior. 
Many useful works, chiefly reprints issue from 
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the Madras and Calcutta presses^ but tlie cause 
of the latter is merely because the wise heads of 
the EcLst are so selfish as to keep all their thoughts 
to themselves. The ne\vspapers of India are 
generally well conducted, and frequently display 
Editors of talent,* but they are often (especially 
some of the Bengal and Bombay papers) printed 
on such bad papery and so illegible, that it takes as 
much time to decipher an important crisis as it 
would to translate one of the odes of Hafiz with- 
out spectacles. One of the clearest printed, and 
most London-like papers in India, I have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing *' The Madras AthencsumP 
and such is the opinion of men of long standing 
in the service. By clearest printed, and London- 
like, we must not think those are all the merits of 
the paper, to be plain it is a weU-edited Journal of 
literature, news and amusement. Goldsmith in 
his ^ Citizen of the World," thus describes a pa- 
per like that I have mentioned, '* thus you per- 
ceive, that a single Gazette is the joint manu« 



• The Friend of India is a very talented paper, likewise the 
Calcutta and Eattem Stars, S^c. in Bengal, the former might contest 
the palm with any London paper. In Bombay the Titnes is a favorite 
of long standing, and in Madras the Spectator and United Service 
Oasette are deservedly popular. 
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facture of Europe, and he who would peruse it 
with a philosophical eye might perceive in every 
paragraph something characteristic of the nation 
to which it belongs.'^ 

POLTPHILUS. 
Tuesday, 6th Februiry, 1844. 
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No. 17. 

Blomingf Exercise in India. 

" She set her horse with a very ^aceful air; and when I sainted her 
with my hat, she bawed to me so ohiigingly, that whether it was her ci« 
Tility or beauty that touched me so much I know not ; bat 1 am sure I 
shall never forget her."— Slir Eichura Steele. 

** Critics we know, by ancient rules may maul it 
But sure gaUarUs must like— the ; what-d'ye call it ?*' 

Gag, 

Morning Exercise in India ! ! I In this sunny 
land, the European does not show that vigour, or 
thirst for knowledge, he would do, were he in a 
colder clime, which is natural enough, since all 
must allow there is some slight difference between 
Thermometers of 30 and 90 degrees. He fre- 
quently becomes languid and melancholy, and 
consequently is denied all those passing plea- 
sures which surround the cheerful man. Is 
not this sad state of things caused through want of 
action in his physical and mental condition ? that 
such is the cause (particularly in India) is acknow- 
ledged by all ; and through all ages, exercise has 
been named Natures' Great Physician for man, in 
whatever clime he may be placed. Burton in his 
great hook on melancholy, highly recommends 
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exercise, as in accordance with the sublime na- 
ture of man ; he says " The heavens themselves 
run continually round, the sun rises and sets 5 
the moon increaseth and decreaseth, stars and 
planets keep their constant motions, the air is still 
tossed by the winds ; the waters ebb and flow t o 
their conservations ; no doubt to teach us that we 
should ever be in action." In India before Sol 
begins to illume the eastern horizon, what a plea- 
sure it is to take a cool morning ride ; and how 
that pleasure is increased, when our fair country- 
women honour us with their presence, blooming 
like so many Spartan Huntresses of the days of 
yore ; it is not an uncommon sight to see a large 
assembly of female and male (the ladies first) 
equestrians, taking in the morning at six a 
QUIET ride ; perhaps may be seen in the caval- 
cade a Subaltern (talking to some lovely girl) 
who has left his Mess-house about two or three in 
the morning. Perhaps some metaphysical moon^ 
struck poet gets a little in advance of the others, 
and looking back mutters to himself from Shelley 
"There is a woman beautiful as morning," such - 
characters I say might be seen in a morning ride 
in India. To young ladies especially, exercise on 
horseback is highly recommended, but in case 
they should not take the advice of a " child ««- 
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hrvofum^ I have much pleasure in giving them the 
remarks of Sir Richard Steele on the subject. 
Taller No. 248. « Methinks it should be one of 
the first things to be regarded among pepple of 
condition to find out proper amusement for young 
ladies. I cannot but think this of riding might 
easily be revived among them, when they consi* 
der how much it must contribute to their beauty. 
This would lay up the best portion they could 
bring into a family, a good stock of health, to 
transmit to their posterity. Such a charming 
bloom as this gives the countenance, is very 
much preferable to the real or afiected feebleness, 
or softness, which appears in the faces of our 
modem beauties.'^ The Spectator also treats on 
the usefulness of exercise ; likewise the EambUr 
in No. 48, every line of which marks the power- 
ful genius of Dr. Johnson: but these books are 
generally in most houses and libraries; therefore 
I shall not weary my readers by drawing on those 
Wonders of the Times, I have a work beside 
me, which I do not think is so common, and 
which contains some excellent medical advice, 
and which I will give with pleasure without ask- 
ing ^.fee. ^^ Eiding may be varied according to 
our strength, or the nature of our disorder, by 
walkbg, pacbg, trotting, or cantering our horse. 
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All those diseases which are attended with a 
weakness of the nerves^ such as the hysteric and 
hypochondriac disorders, which show themselves 
in a weakness of the stomach and bowels, indi- 
gestion, low-spirits, &c. require this exercise. In 
riding to preserve health, eight or ten miles a day 
(^^Jive is sufficient for India") are sufficient to 
answer all the purposes we would wish for ; but in 
riding to restore health, these little excursions 
will avail nothing. The mind as well as the body, 
must be roused &om its languor. In taking an 
airing, as it is called, we ride over the same ground 
for the most part every day. We see no new 
objects to divert us, and the very consideration 
of our riding for health sinks our spirits so much, 
that we receive more harm than good from it. 
Upon this account long joumies are recommend- 
ed to such people, in order, by the variety or no* 
velty of the journey, to awaken or divert the mind. 
Many have by these means been surprised into 
health." 

PoLYPHILUS. 
Tbondty, Febroary 8i IMft. 
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No. 18. 
Alexander the Great in the Ponjanb. 

<* Thoogh Alexandei'8 nm a show be grown. 
On shoKt he wept tn conqaer, though unknown- 
How yain, how worse than yain, at length appear 
The niadman*8 wish, the Macedonians tear I 
He wept for worlds to conquer— half the earth 
Knows not his name, or but his death, and birth.*' 

Lonn BTBoir. 
Th$ Jge <^ Broiue, 

Alexander^ when Ids father wished him to run 
for the prize of the race at the Olympian games^ 
for he was very swift, answered ; " He would, 
if he might run with kings." This little anec- 
dote at once gives an insight into the character 
of Alexander the Great, he who in after years 
became the most successful and most renowned 
warrior of his time. The name of Alexander re- 
sounded through the then known world, he con- 
quered all, and at length sat down and wept like 
a child, because he had no more worlds to con- 
quer. — It is not my present intention to give a 
biography of Alexander, but merely to present 
to my Eastern Eeaders, a very slight descrip- 
tion of this great warrior's sojourn in the Pun- 
jaub. At this critical moment '^ while great 
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events are on the gale/' the Punjaub is daily 
talked of by those who are interested in the af- 
fairs of British India \ the London Papers haye 
it *' Is \ke Pear ready to be plucked ?" — '* will 
the Affghans seize upon it, if it is not plucked ?" 
and such like questions, made by those who will 
taste of the sweetness of the pear when it is 
ptucied^ but who will not consider the dangers, 
hardships, and dijfliculties encountered by the 
pluckers, m plucking ii. I have always looked 
on a war as the most detestable scourge that can 
a£Uct mankind, to observe to-day a country float- 
ing in peace and happiness, the same to-morrow 
merely through perhaps one or two discontent- 
ed persons, groaning under the cruelties and ex- 
cesses of war, and all to satisfy man's insatiate 
thirst for honour, is enough to make human na- 
ture shudder. War is like duelling (which in- 
deed is nothing else than war on a small scale)^ 
the eloquent moralist may raise his pen of genius 
against it, he may hold fi>rtii in the most satis- 
factory manner, all the evils, and the hatefulness 
of war, but of what avail is it ? the very room in. 
which he is writing owes its security — ^to the art 
of war. Although war is unavoidable, especially 
in a country like India, which is kept by 
tbft Scltish at the point of the sword, still 
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there is no doabt but that the quantity of 
it can be lessened by a proper policy. Our great 
Indian Empire at this presenfe time is not nnhke 
the Boman in the reigas ol Hadrian and AntO" 
imias Pius^ it was lheo» " says Gibbon" the ter- 
ror of the Roman arms added weight axid dig*^ 
nity to the moderation of the Emperonu They 
preserved peace by a constant preparation ios 
war ; and while justice radiated their conduct,, 
they annouBced to the nations on their confinesa, 
that they were as little disposed to endure, as ta 
offer an injury.*' About 330 years before the 
Christian era, we find Alexander the Great 
in Asia, little the Greeian Hero then thought^ 
while admiring the fertility and beauty of the 
Punjaub, that in 2000 years would arise tho 
most enlightened nation that ever existed, that 
a precious little gem was then " in the sil?er sea" 
destined to hold supremacy over the fertHo 
fields of lovely Hindostan, little he thought I say, 
that this Pear would take two thousand years 
to ripen ere it could satiate the appetite of the 
Epicurean John Bull. But I am speculating 
instead of attending tomy subject. '* After pass- 
ing the Indus, Alexander marched forward in the 
road which leads directly to the Ganges, and the 
opulent provinces to the south-east, now compre- 
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hended under the general name of Indostan. 
But on the banks of the Hydaspes, known in 
modem times by the name of Betah or Chelum 
he was opposed by Porus, a powerful monarch of 
the countryy at the head of a numerous army. 
The war with Porus^ and the hostilities, in which 
he was successively engaged with other Indian 
Princes,led him to deviate from the original route, 
and to turn more towards the south-west In 
carrying on these operations, Alexander march- 
ed through one of the richest and best peopled 
countries of India, now called the Punjaub from 
the five great rivers by which it is watered ;* and 
as we know that this march was performed in the 
rainy season, when even Indian armies cannot 
keep the field, it gives an high idea both of Alex- 
ander's persevering spirit, and of the extraordi- 
nary vigour, and hardiness of constitution which 
soldiers, in ancient times, derived from the united 



* Les nomt de cm cinq fleuvet sont, L'lndut; THydaspet, rAces* 
inei ; THydrMtes on Hydraules, et HyphasU ou HypanU. 

M. de Berwndle, 1786. 



A NOTB BY POLTPHILUS. 

By careftil cultivation, it is fi^nerally asserted by Indian writen, 
the Ptti^aab might become a most flourishing, and prodaetire country i 
the soil is good, and the ceantry well watered. In the provinee of 
Lahore, salt is in great ahundaaee. 
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effects of gymnastic exercise, and military disci* 
pline. In every step of his progress, objects no 
less striking than new presented themselves to 
Alexander. The magnitude of the Indus, even 
after he had seen the Nile, the Euphrates, and 
the Tigris, must have filled him with surprise." 
This account is taken by Dr. Robertson from 
Strabo, and is in the Historical Disquisition, 
from which I have extracted rather freely ; the 
brilliancy of Alexander's career in India is well 
known. He met everywhere with unequalled 
success. He wished to unite the European and 
Indian in the most indissoluble ties, and he was 
the first who formed a native Corps officered by 
Europeans, viz. that body of infantry named the 
Phalanx, which constituted the strength of a 
Macedonian Army. 

POLYPHILUS. 

SAtuzday, FetoaurT lO.lMi. 
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No. 19. 

OnPcnia. 

<*Eiitorie8 BUklw mtn wiM.*' 

LoKB Baoov. 

Perhaps no historical ineident roots itself so 
deeply in the mind of childhood^ as that of tha 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes^ king of Fersiaj 
which happened more than 2>300 ye^s ago. 
The splendour of the army> and the fleet at 
Xerxes^ then the most mighty monarch in the 
world, all are illustrations of a great antiquity. 
150 years after the Persian invasion of Greece, 
we find this renowned Empire itself, making one 
of the principal conquests of Alexander the 
Great ; afterwards remaining almost in obscurity 
for many hundred years, till about the commence- 
ment of the 7th century of our era, Persia was 
conquered by the Arabs, and became one of the 
chief instruments in the promotion of the Maho* 
metan religion throughout the East, "We read 
throughout Sacred History of the glory of an* 
cient Persia, she has now gone with all her fam* 
ed sisters of antiquity, that nation is now seldom 
spoken of which boasted a Cyrus, a Darius, and 
a Xerxes, the latter's magnificence being that for 
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which he was most distiiiguished. Persia in an-* 
cient times appears under different nominations, 
Iran, or Pharistan, signifying the Land of 
Horses. The antiquity of this empire is very 
great, it is supposed a monarchy was established 
here nine or ten centuries before theChristianera, 
mimy say it is some centuries older than this, 
aad others that it is the most ancient monarchy in 
the world. Sir W. Jones remarks ^^ that the three 
distinct races of men, possessors of India, Ara- 
bia, and Tartary, are discovered in Iran or 
Persia in the earliest dawn of history." At an 
early period we find Persia trading with India, 
and what is strange enough, a nation at that time 
much given to trade, a great enemy to all mari- 
time commerce. *^ The Persians '* says the histo* 
rian had such an insuperable aversion ^^ to the 
sea," or were so much a&aid of foreign invasion 
that their monarchs, obstructed the navigation of 
the great rivers, which gave access to the interior 
parts of the country, by artificial works. As 
these subjects, however, were no less desirous 
than the people around them, to possess the 
valuable productions and elegant manufactures 
of India, these were conveyed to all the parts of 
their extensive dominions by land carriage." We 
know that the discovery of sUk is due to the Chi- 
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nese and that the Persians were the first who 
borrowed it from them ; the Greek Emperors and 
sovereigns of Asia wore always this beautiful 
manufacture, when it was sent by the Chinese 
forth for sale into the world ; " Two Persian 
Monks A. D. 551. " says the historian" haying 
been employed as Missionaries in some of the 
Christian churches, which were established in 
different parts of India, had penetrated into the 
country of the Seres, or China. There they 
observed the labours of the silk worm, and be- 
came acquainted with all the arts of man in 
working up its productions into such a variety of 
elegant fabrics. The prospect of gain, or per- 
haps an indignant zeal, excited by seeing this 
lucrative branch of commerce engrossed by un- 
believing nations, prompted them to repair to 
Constantinople. There they explained to the 
Emperor the origin of silk, as well as the 
various modes of preparing and manufacturing 
it, mysteries hitherto unknown, or very im- 
perfectly understood in Europe; and encour* 
a^ed by his liberal promises, they undertook to 
bring to the capital a sufficient number of those 
wonderful insects, to whose labours man is so 
much indebted." Persia is about 1225 miles in 
length from East to West^ and 900 in breadth 
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from North to South ; this coimtry at present con- 
tains aboat 9 millions of inhabitants^ Maho* 
metans. The country is governed by a prince 
entitled the Shah, The Persians have mines 
of gold^ silver, iron and salt. *^They have a 
great deal of cotton cloth, some pearls^ and 
a large quantity of. silk, besides manu&ctures 
of silk, and very fine carpets. They have also 
all sorts of fruits, excellent wine, and a great 
number of mulberry trees, with the leaves of 
which they feed the silk worms." Persia was 
early celebrated for its delightful poetry, and the 
odes of Hafiz so admirably translated by Sir 
William Jones, will ever be held as beautiful Poe- 
tical specimens. The poetry of Persia is chiefly 
of an amorous description, and is full of meta- 
phorus like most of the poetry of Eastern nations. 
The Persians were at one time considered one 
of the bravest people in the world, but they have 
now much degenerated : in ancient times they 
taught their youth to do 3 things viz. to manage 
the horse, to make use of the bow, and to speak 
truth ; this is related by Herodotus. This same 
celebrated Historian also gives an account of the 
revenue of the ancient Persian monarchy. " The 
Persian empire was divided into twenty satrapys 
or governments. The tribute levied from each 
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is specified, amounting in all to 14^60 Euboeau 
talents which Dr. Arbuthnot reckons to be equal 
to £2, 807, 437 sterling money ; a sum extremely 
small for the revenue of the Great King, and 
which ill accords with many facts concerning the 
riches, magnificence, and luxury of the East 
that occur in ancient Authors.'' 

FoLTPHILTm. 

Tneiday, Febniiry 18, 1844. 

Vide note 3. Bob. India. 

Non. 

Mm. 18 and 19 did not appear in the Athennam on the same fabjeeli 
as giren heie; Polyphiltui hat Sabitit«ted two aewpapeiiy whidi lit 
hope! will net he regretted byhii readers. 
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No. 20. 
An XUiiay on the XJfe and Ghnraoter of JttmhommU 

•* Mark yoa this, Bassanio, 
The denl can cite scripture for his purpoid 
An evil soul, producing holy witness. 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek : 
O, what goodly oatside falsehood hath.'' 

SBAK8PBAKK. 

*• The solitary of Mount Hera, the preacher of Mecca, 
And the Conqueror of Arabia." 

Gibbon. 

The far-famed creature, Mahomet^ was bom in 
Mecca a city of Arabia A. D. 571, of the tribe 
of the Koreish, the noblest of the Arabian tribes. 
His father Abdallah it appears was a slave, and 
driver of camels, but the Mahometans no doubt 
ashamed to avow their prophet of such an ex- 
traction, say that he was sought for in marriage 
by the fairest and most virtuous of the women of 
his tribe ; and that *^ on his wedding night a hun- 
dred young girls died in despair at seeing one 
female more fortunate than they." This success- 
ful fair one then was Amena, a damsel celebrated 
for her beauty and virtue, the reputed mother of 
Mahomet. The effect of this marriage was an 
only son by name^ Mahomet : which they derive 
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from the Arabic ^^Eclilan Mahmudan^an honoiLr« 
able crown, hence Mahomet." 

A short time after the birth of the prophet, 
Abdallah, already far advanced in years, died, 
Amena soon followed her husband, and the care 
of the child devolved upon his grandfather Ab- 
dal-Motalleb, and latterly upon Abu Taleb, Ma- 
homet's uncle, the brother of Abdallah. It ap- 
pears after the death of Abdal Motalleb, Abu 
Taleb bore the chief sway in Mecca, and under 
his supreme protection Mahomet had great op- 
portunities of nourishing his celebrated imposture. 
Abu was kind to his nephew and we have every 
teason to suppose he merited his kindness. We 
now find Mahomet remaining a few years with 
Abu Taleb, carrying on the trade of merchant^ 
and travelling with his uncle's camels to Syria, 
Tiiitil, the age of 25 ; when journeying with his 
tincle to Syria, he was entertained by a Christian 
Monk at Bosrah, who is said to have given 
Mahomet his first ideas regarding religion. 

In Mecca there lived a rich widow by name 
dadig^, whose husband dying, and being unable 
to carry on trade alone, struck with the appear* 
ance of the young man, (for Mahomet was of a 
Very prepossessing intelligent countenance) she 
took him into her service, when he traded for her 
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three years, and acquitted himself so well on his 
joumies to Dama&ctus, and other cities of mer-* 
chandise, that about the 28th year of his age, 
Cadiga became the wedded wife of Mahomet ; as 
yet Mahomet's character does not seem peculiar; 
industrious in his profession, thriving in trade, 
and married ; not an uncommon sequel to sue** 
cess in early life. Being now instead of the ser- 
vant of the widow, her husband, like many men 
of fortune in the prime of life, he relinquish^ 
ed all mercantile pursuits, but to pursue a higher 
ambition, the height of that ambition was nothing 
less than, the Sovereignty of Arabia. 

During his travels into the various countries, 
he naturally became acquainted with the exist- 
ing state of the East, from visiting the throngs 
of merchants, he would meet in the cities ; 
finding that the whole of Asia was in an un* 
settled state, it occurred to him, that no way could 
succeed so well in establishing him conqueror 
of Arabia, as the introduction of a new religion ; 
the mind of Mahomet must have been composed 
like that of Oliver Cromwell's, of hypocrisy and 
ambition to the frillest extent. 

From his conversation with the Christian Monk 
at Bo8rah,he might have observed the fall of the 
Roman Empire after the introduction oi ChrL»- 
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tianity ; and though it is strange^ still it is re- 
marked by one of the British Historians of Hin- 
dostaO; " That the spirit and power, and we may 
say even the virtue of the Romans declined with 
the introduction of a new religion, among them, 
whilst the Arabians, in the space of a few years 
after the promulgation of the faith of Mahomet 
rose to the summit of all human greatness." 
Now relinquishing all connection with the world, 
we find the Lion in the 38th year of his age be- 
ginning to withdraw himself into a solitary cave 
near Mecca, by name the cave of Hera, His for- 
mer way of living seems to have been licentious 
and wicked, so no other plan could suit his pur- 
pose so well as leaving oS all the fashions of the 
world, and living like a hermit ; for we know 
that appearance operates strongly on the minds 
of others. In this our enlightened age there are 
many who like Mahomet, more for vain show 
•than for true religion, shut themselves up from 
the world, people who imagine that the world is 
bad, who go into society not to find out the good 
that dwells in it but to discover the evil existing 
therein, I say there is such a tribe existing even 
among Britannia's sons. The love of solitude is 
peculiar to some men and it has been noticed that 
Jie Arabs in particular are ^reat lovers of soli- 
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tude ; Elphinstone in his India says, '^ tlie dreary 
aspect of external nature naturally driyes aa 
Arab to seek for eiccitement in contemplation^ 
and Mahomet had particular opportunities for 
indulging in such reveries during periods of so- 
litude to which he habitually retired." 

PoLYPHILUS. 

Aoxaday, Febroaiy 15, 1841, 
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JkxkHaMLy on the Ufo and Character of BEahoBEMt. 
iCantimutL) 

We have now followed our Prophet into the 
cave of Hera, let us now close the door and dis- 
cover what was going on in that receptacle of Im* 
posture. 

He declared to his wife Cadiga and his compa- 
nions, that he had been visited by the angel Ga- 
briel, appointing him the prophet to eradicate 
Idolatry from his native country. Having by his 
winning manner and seeming sincerity gained 
over a few, he thought that the whole of Mecca 
would receive his doctrine with a similar credu- 
lousness; his new religion denominated Islam, (i.e. 
resignation) was scoffed at by the people of Mecca, 
which it appears only made him the more zealous 
in his cause ; we are told he was treated with 
contempt as an Impostor and a disturber of the 
public tranquillity. The perseverance of Maho- 
met must have been intense, for we even fii.d the 
citizens at length became so combined against him 
that they conspired against his life. His uncle 
Abu-Taleb being informed of the design against 
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his nephew and being us before of great inflaence 
m the land, preserred him from the assauItB oC 
his enemies, Abu-Taleb himself was not a follow* 
er of the false doctrine, bnt his extreme regard 
tor bis nephew made him protect him as long as 
he lived. Bj degrees many Chiefe and men of 
distinction embraced the faith of Islam, till at 
length the party became so dangerous in Mecca, 
that in the eighth year of his pretended mission 
he became so formidable an enemy, that the citi- 
zens of Mecca passed a decree for his expulsion^ 
and wished the death of one whose faith after- 
wards they supported with steadiness and valour. 
Mahomet after having stirred up the enmity of 
the populace of Mecca against him, began to 
think concerning his own safety. His uncle Ab- 
bas resided at Tayef, a smaU town at the distance 
of sixty miles from Mecca ; Abbas being an in- 
fluential man in the state, Mahomet could not 
have sought a better protector, but after a short 
stay in Tayef, we find him after having publish- 
ed his religion there (witliout much effect) return- 
ing to Mecca with the resolution to become a 
Sovereign or die in his cause. On his return to 
his native city, hig wife Cadiga having died, 
about this period, we find him married to three 
other wives, Ayesha, and Sewda, and Hapsha, 
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which shews the artful cunning of the prophet W 
obtain more power, as thej were all daughters ot 
men possessing great influence in the country* 
Jt may be right here to observe that Mahomet 
was an enemy to Polygamy, the custom before 
being as many wives as convenient^ but he re- 
duced the number to four legitimate wives. 

During the twelve years which had elapsed 
since he had declared himself a prophet in the 
cave of Mount Hera, he had many visions, the 
most remarkable of which is his celebrated jour- 
ney to Heaven. This famous story is related 
differently by all, some say when the vision ap^ 
peared to him, that he was lying with liis beloved 
wife Ayesha; others that it appeared to him 
while in the open air between two hills near 
Mecca. It is needless to insert this romantic af- 
fair here, as it is generally well known. This 
story having been told of course was received as 
igm absurdity, even by a barbarous people like the 
Arabs; but the extravagant fiction with its 
heavens of gold, and silver, and the precious 
stones, would have a great effect upon them, for 
it is a general observation of writers that in unci- 
vilized nations nothing has such an effect on the 
ir\h^\nt2LX\ts^m glaring descriptmis^xi^lively col ours. 
The design of Mahomet in relating this impos- 
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ture of his journey to heaven, perhaps, was to 
prepare them for the wonderful Book he was about 
to produce, viz, the Alcoran. This story seems 
to have stirred up the people to such a degree, 
that they became more than ever afraid of his re- 
maining in Mecca, as many of his disciples had 
revolted. But by this he gained rather than lost 
He was determined to the lasty *' although my ad- 
versaries" said he " should set the sun on their 
right hand and the moon on their left in league 
against me^ yet will I not relinquish my enter- 
prise." 

He now left for Yatreb, a city lying 270 miles 
xxorth west from Mecca, which was inhabited then 
the one part by Jews, and the other by hereti-* 
cal Christians. 

PoLYPHILUS. 

Satuidajr, February 17, 18il« ^ . 
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Ko. 22. 
An Essay on the Life and Character of Mahomet* 

(^Coniinued.) 

On his arrival at Yathreb, we find him settled 
in the house of one of the Chief men of a party, 
for we are informed that there began a dissen- 
sion among the Jews and Christians previous to 
his leaving Mecca for Yathreb ; one of the dis- 
senting parties cameover to the side of Mahomet, 
iohich was favourable to hinif and not unlike the 
conquest of Britain by the Saxons, Mahomet pro- 
moted his own interest under the pretence of for- 
warding that of the party. At Yathreb we find he 
erected a mosque for the exercise of the new re- 
ligion. The flight from Mecca to Yathreb, (the 
ancient name for Medina) conoamences the Mus- 
sulman Era called Hegira or flight, July 16th 
A.D. 622. Up to the flight we have observed that 
the city of his birth has been opposed to his doc- 
trine ; and we now find him at Medina where he 
remained. On settling at Medina he married his 
daughter Fatima to his cousin Ali, she was his 
only child by Cadiga his first wife. The whole of 
Medina now quickly embraced the faith of Ma-> 
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homed; having now a powerful body of ad»- 
herents, " he determined to revenge the supposed 
injustice conferred on him in his native city" so 
he instantly declares war against the inhabitants 
of Mecca, the city in which young Mahomet had 
been cherished by his mother Amena ; little she 
must have thought when observing the young 
babe as it sat on her knee that one day he should 
be the enemy of his native city. Now he ad- 
vances to it, fired by the torch of ambition. The 
babe that slumbered but a few years ago in his 
cradle is now become a warrior, he advances to 
the city, but is refused admission by the Koreish. 
We now find him having recourse to arms, 
neither side gaining a victory, he concluded a 
truce with the citizens of Mecca for 10 years. 
The conditions were that all within Mecca 
should have the liberty to join the standard of 
Mahomet, (if they thought proper,) and on the 
contrary all those that wished to leave the religion 
of Islam, might resume their origmal paganism. 

The iacrease of power is wonderful ; but not 
BO much when we consider that people at that 
period, rude and uncivilized, would sacrifice any 
hope of eternal welfare to present happiness. 

Having now obtained free access to the City of 
Mecca^ his followers at Medina commenced by 
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his order their celebrated pilgrimages to the 
Temple, which 1 believe are yearly continued to 
this present day. 

In the seventh year of the Hegira Mahomet 
led his army against Caibar, a city inhabited by 
Arabs of the Jewish religion, and after routing 
them in battle he took their city by storm. 
*^ Having entered the town, he took up his quar- 
ters in the house of Hareth, one of the principal 
inhabitants of the place, whose daughter Zainoh 
preparing a shoulder of mutton for his supper, 
poisoned it." Here those who could ascribe 
miracles to Mahomet tell us that the shoulder of 
mutton spake to him, and discovered that it was 
poisoned. " Basha his friend ate of it and fell 
down dead, " so it must have spoken too late, 
as surely Mahomet would have informed his 
friend of the impending danger." The maid 
being asked why she did this answered, that she 
had a mind to make trial whether he were a pro- 
phet or no, *^ for were he a prophet," said she 
** he would certainly know that the meat was 
poisoned, and therefore could receive no harm 
from it ; but if he were not a prophet she thought 
she should do the world good service in ridding 
it of so wicked a tyrant." 

The successes which now attended Mahomet 
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mtist have roused Us ambition to conquer .Mecca, 
tefore the expiration of the truce ; some histori- 
ans* say he pretended the Koreish had broken 
.the truce, others that they did actually break it, 
but no matter, his army increasing to 10,000 
chiefly composed of Moslems, he marched against 
•Mecca, and Mahomet forced his native city to 
surrender. This growing superiority now caus- 
ed jealousy among the neighbouring Arabs, so 
forming together, they marched against him, and 
were successful in defeating him. At length the 
spirit of war was again roused in the soul of Ma- 
homet and collecting his scattered few together, 
soon routed them. Arabia now became awed, 
and in the tenth year of the Hegira, A. D. 631, 
he had founded an empire, and a new religion in 
the world. 

Being now satisfied with the object of his am- 
bition, the old impostor must keep it up to the 
last, so having recommended to his followers a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he performed it himself, 
while his followers at home were occupied in 
pulling down the temples of the pagan worship, 
it is said on this pilgrimage he was attended by 
no less than 114,000 followers, to the Caabah, 
a temple of Mecca. This pilgrimage is called 
that of benedictioDi it is observed in his hfe by a 
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biographer^ '^ that after his return to Medina, he 
began daily to decline through the force of ihsA 
poison which he had taken 3 years before at Cai- 
bar. During his cdckness he much complained 
of the bit which he had taken, telling those who 
came to visit him, that he had felt the torments 
of it in his body ever since, so that notwithstand- 
ing the intimacy he pretended with the angel 
Gabriel, he could not be preserved from perish* 
ing by the snares of a girl" 

PoLTPHILUS. 
Taetdar. FebruvySO, 1M4« 
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No. 23. 

AnEflMyontihelilb 9iid Oharacter of Bbhomet. 

(Concluded.) 

Mahomet died A. D. 632, aged 62. He was 
buried at Medina in the chamber of the most be- 
loved of his wives who was Ayesha, according 
to his own desire. 

So died, this wonderful Impostor whose religion 
has now existed for more than 1200 years. 

^^ His tomb is to be seen still at Medina, and it 
is visited by the Mussnimen as an act of devotion, 
but the pilgrimage is an indispensable duty." 
Mahomet is described by the Historians ^^ofa 
middle size, well proportioned, and of a sanguine 
constitution, that he had a great head, bushy 
beard, strong bones, large black eyes, florid com- 
plexion, and curled hair." He wished much to 
be considered like Abraham ; there are various 
characters given of Mahomet — perhaps Gibbon's 
is the best. The whole character is too long, but 
I shall endeavomr to curtail it, at the same time 
preserving his beautiful language. *^ Mahomet 
appears to have been endowed with a pious and 
contemplative disposition ; so soon as marriage 
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had raised him above the pressure of want, he 
avoided the paths of ambition and avarice ; and 
till the age of 40 he lived vrith innocence, and 
would have died without a name. The unity 
of God is an idea most congenial to nature and 
reason and a slight conversation with the Jews 
and Christians would teach him to despise the 
idolatry of Mecca. The injustice of Mecca and 
the choice of Medina transformed the citizen 
into a prince, the humble preacher into the lead- 
er of armies, the good sense of Mahomet despised 
the pomp of royalty, the impostor submitted to 
the menial offices of the family, he kindled 
the fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes and 
mended with his own hands his shoes and his 
woollen garments. Disdaining the penance and 
merit of an hermit, he observed without effect 
or vanity the abstemious diet of an Arab and 
a soldier. In his private character Mahomet in- 
dulged the appetite of a man and abused the 
claims of a prophet." Such are a few remarks 
made on his character, which all must allow to 
be extremely just and well founded. "If we 
divide the known countries of the earth into thirty 
equal parts, five of them are Christians, six Ma- 
hometans, and nineteen Pagans (i. e.) those who • 
adore idols or false gods. The first and chief 
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lurlicle of the creed of Mahomet^ is that there la. 
no other God but one, which they have from, the: 
Koran." The Mahometans, call their religion. 
Islam, denoting resignation or submission to the 
will of God^ The Koran is held in great vene- 
ration by the Mahometans, they swear by it, and 
always take it with them on celebrated occasions. 
The words Al-Koran signify — the reading. 

The best description I can find of the pretend- 
ed Paradise of Mahomet I shall give with great 
curtailniLent. ** As plenty of water is one of the. 
greatest additions to the pleasantry of any place, 
the Koran often speaks of the rivers of Paradise, 
some of these rivers they say flow with water, 
some with milk, some with wine, and others with 
honey, all taking their rise from the root of the 
tree Tuba (or the tree of happiness.) The tree 
of Tuba is so large, that a person mounted on the 
fleetest horse would not be able to gallop from 
one end of its shade to the other in one hundred 
years. But all these glories will be eclipsed by 
the resplendent and ravishing girls of Paradise 
called from their large black eyes Shur-al-oyan, 
the enjoyment of whose company will be the 
principal felicity of the faithful. They are created 
not of clay but of musk — being, as their prophet 
often affirms in the Koran, free from all defects. 
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they are of the strictest modesty^ and secluded 
from public view in pavilions of hollow-pearls so 
large that (as some traditions have it) one of them 
will be sixty miles long, by sixty broad." I need 
not dwell longer on this piece of absurdity. I 
have merely extracted this short account to give 
an idea of the Mahometan Paradise. It may be 
as well to observe in conclusion that Friday is the 
day of Mahometan public worship and that they 
have two annual feasts named Beiram. Burton 
observes that ^^ they look for their prophet Ma- 
homet as Jews do for their Messiah, they &st a 
month together sometimes, and must not eat a 
bit till the sun be set." 

Such then is a slight sketch of the Mahometan 
religion and its founder, extracted from the best 
authors, the perusal of which I trust will be in- 
teresting to those who have never read about the 
subject. 

The historical works on which I have made 
drafts are chiefly Elphinstone's History of India, 
Dow's History of Hindostan, Anquetil's Univer-i 
sal History, Beadings in Biography, Keightley's 
Outlines of History, Gibbon, and the old edition 
of Chambers' Encyclopaedia, in the latter of 
which the whole account of Mahomet and his 
religion, is a compilation from Sale's Koran, Mo« 
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flhelm's Ecclesiastical Histoiy and other useful 
works. My reason for compiling this tedious 
essay is to prepare the reader for the next paper, 
for without some description of the subject, it 
could not be properly understood. 

POLYPHILTJS. 
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No. 24. 

The Visloii of Mahomet. 

** When the organs of sense want their due* repose and necessarjC 
reparations, and the body is no longer able to keep pace with that 
spiritual substance to which it is united, the soul exerts herself in her 
several faculties, and continues in action till her partner is again 
qualified to bear her company. In this case, dreams look like the 
relaxations and amusements of the soul, when she is disinoumbered o{ 
her machine, her sports, and recreations, when she has laid her 
charge asleep.*' 

Addison onDsbams. 

** And coming events cast their shadows before." 

Caxfbbll, 

1 

On a green meadow nigh a rivulet, 

The future prophet of Arabia slept, 

The golden west proclaimed the sun was set. 

And wandering Arabs now dead silence kept : 



" Hall ! weary man, that shalt be more than king 
Hark to my words most mighty Mahomet ! 
With ihy great fame sweet Araby shall ring 
Thy sun of splendour has not risen yet.*' 



"Who's this, the future prophet, wond'rinsc cries 
Whose sweet voice utters forth prognostic joy •? 
He stares around, when lo ! before his eyes 
A nymph, who in the stream, was listening by: 
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4 

Beside her stood sweet blark-eyed girls with flowers 
Which shed their fragrance, round the liquid queen ; 
Attendants ; always partners of those bowers 
Where deigned to dwell, her^ ne'er by mortal seen. 



They boast the eyes of gentle Arab^ maids 
Daughters of nature and of solitude, 
In them he views the Houris of these shades, 
On which none- dare save Islam e'er intrude. 



Lady I thank thee ! ere the words he gave, ^ 
The prophet wondering, finds himself alone ; 
For underneath the dark blue limpid wave .■ 
Has fled this phantom, this unearthly one. 

7: 

He wakes, and from the summit of a hill 
The prophet smiles o*er Felix : all around 
Sweet Nature green, the evening calm and still 
Save in the distance, some. wild Magian sound. 

8 

'Tis fond idolaters, their gods adoring 
Dark to the light of pure devotion sway 
While the wild eagle of the desert soaring . 
Shrieks loud to shame, their wild idolatry. 
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9 

Fired with ambition's torch, his daring schema 
ReigDs uot alone, in his wild fickle brain, 
The dawn of Sovereignty begins to gleam 
Aided by dark imposture's wily stain. 

10 

In his dark cUve he'sits, and all alone, 
In studious solitude, he racks his brain ; 
Devises schemes, and by the Pagan groan, 
Cause Araby the bleat reign o'er again. 

11 

Thus mused the prophet, in his lonely hour ? 
The mistress of the world in arts and war, 
And mighty nations weep, a fallen power ; 
The Grand destroyer, thunders from afar* 

12 

The scene ia changed, the warrior's fiery eye, 
Laughs at the shout, which through the desert rings 
Fore him, the thunder stricken Magian's fly^ 
Be founds an empire to a line of kings. 

13 

Who dares in Mecca, in the temple stand 
Devoid of fear, and preaching powerfully, 
Assuming over all supreme command. 
Determined for the unity to die. 
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14 

'Tis MAlmiwt of Hi»*t solkiide 
Whose mighty eatise flmoothes down the thorny way, 
Whose sword is reeking with the Pagan blood. 
Before whonii ail fall prostrate, and obey. 

15 

But years hare fled ; the prophet now reclined 
Where first, the nymph held forth his power supreme, 
He sleeps, but no strange voice, with accents kind, 
Delights his soul, tis now a stranger dream. 

16 

Forth from a grotto, hnng with evergreen 
Proceed the Virtues, wending gracefully, 
One foremost came, a beauteous, stately Queen, 
At sight of whom all unbelievers fly. 

17 

Behind her Prudence came with simple rule, 

And pointing to a globe, all boldly came 

Next cheerful Temperance, fresh from wisdom's 

School 
With hand on bridle to check riot*s flame. 

18 

Then Justice came, with scales of beaming gold 
And Fortitude who leant upon his glaive, 
Then Honesty, in glassy vest enrolled, 
And Modesty all veiled in sweetness grave. 
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19 

All these encircle their fair lovely Queen, 
Religion views them, hails them as her own, 
Proclaims a few short ages *twill be seen 
The bard shall sing great Moslem^a Empire gone. 

20 

Now he awakes ; but conscience stern rebels 
Against the impostor on the bed of death. 
Not all his angels, not his magic spells 
Can give his body one more hour of breath. 

21 

He*8 gone ! life's taper now is out ; The^man 
Who founded Empires, kept the world in fear 
Is dead, for all must die, great nature's plan 
Will never change, Mt», reader ends the sier. 

POLYPHILUS. 

Saturday, February 24, l$i4, 
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No. 25. 
A Jonmey through the Temple of Science. 

(A Vision.) 

** I give and I d«lriBe (old Eaelid 8ftid» 
And sighed) my landa aad tenemtnto to Ned. 
Your money sir I—My money, sir what, all l 
"Why— if I must— (then wept) I give it Paul, 
The manor, sir '—The manor ! hold (he cried) 
Not that -I cannot part with that>-and died. 

One evening as I slept, methought I beheld a 
beautiful temple in a beautiful place ; I stood and 
gazed on this wonderful work with admiration, 
and astonishment, many of its high towers ap- 
peared to touch the sky, but one in particular 
met my observation ; it seemed to rise above all 
the others and lose its summit in the deep blue 
sky, which it would have done but for a stream 
of vivid gold which displayed its wondrous ter- 
mination. What does this mean ? I enquired of 
an old man at the gate of the temple. He an- 
swered, son 1 this is the temple of science ! Yon 
high tower, which you see projecting to the skies 
is the road to the golden country, which from its 
narrow stair-case is very diflScult to ascend, come 
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in my son, und I will shew you all those who are 
aiming at an habitation in the Golden Country. 
He led the way inside the temple and I followed 
him trembling. What a sight instantly caught 
mine eyes ! There sat the poet, with a pale hag- 
gard countenance, his head leaning on his arm, 
and gazing upwards as if looking to heaven for 
an idea, to adorn his work and place him comfort- 
ably in the Golden Country ; occasionally a smile 
would break over his sad countenance and his 
eyes would beam with the light of gladness, when 
a new idea had arisen in his already fertile mind. 
On the table he was writing lay the great works 
of the Great Poets, that had gone before and de- 
lighted the world with their brilliant imagina- 
tions, Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Dryden, &c. 
who are now exercising authority in the temple 
of the Muses, and many others of modem times ; 
I saw him glance frequently at those great 
authors, but I also noticed that each glance was 
accompanied with a heavy dismal sigh, as if he 
said within himself ; ^^ when shall I appear like 
these, when shall I be caressed and revered by 
the world Uke these, I am afraid I never shall, I 
lack a poetic soul like theirs.^' After that I 
observed another smile gladden his visage, I 
turned my head from him for an instant to gaze 
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around, when my eyes returned to him I beheld 
a sylph-like form beside him — It was Hope **the 
Charmer," whispering something into his ear, 
what it was I could not hear. She seemed like 
an ange], and she seemed to comfort him, for his 
features now became lighted up with the light of 
hope, a light of surpassing beauty and comfort to 
the human soul ; I left him more earnest in his 
study than ever, and accompanied my guide to 
another comer of the temple. The sweet sounds 
of music caught mine ear, and we paused before 
a votary of" the language of the heart," there he 
sat in deep study, composing some music to 
cause him to rise in his profession, beside him 
were the works of Handel and Mozart, on which 
he frequently gazed thinking no doubt like the 
poet, *^0h had I but such genius as theirs, how 
soon would I gain the Golden Country ;" while 
musing like this he played his instrument, from 
which proceeded such delightful music, that I was 
in raptures and would have remained hours to hear 
him, had not my venerable guide summoned me 
to another corner of the temple : There stood 
the painter with eye intent upon his canvass, and 
brush in hand, attempting to rescue from oblivion 
the visage of some great personage, a copy of 
whom he had in chalk before him ; every look. 
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every gesture breatbed fortb anxiety ; at tiniea 
joy overspread his coimtenaxice, at other times 
QQguisb and despair^ and throwing down his 
brushy be would gaze on his attempt to represent 
nature ; perhaps be said within himself ^ had I 
but the brilliant colouring of Titian^ the beanti- 
ful drawing of Raphael, and the invention of 
Beubens^ or the versadie genius of Sir Joshua 
Jleynolds, how soon would I attain celebrity in 
this noble art, and gain an habitation in the 
Golden Country.'' But hope also appeared to 
him, and her beautifully formed person and cheer- 
ful countenance made him wish her to prolong 
ber stay so that he might represent her sylph- 
like form on the canvas, but her figure was not 
earthly but heavenly, and it would have required 
the hand of an angel to have painted it ; a simile 
^rept over him, and he went on successfully with 
bis {HCture» the canvass danced with the elastic 
Qoufident touches of his brush, and before I left 
him I saw nature breathed there ; I now pro- 
ceeded on my journey and halted before a man 
gf tl)e worlds a man to ail appearances whose 
whole mind and soul was engrossed with the 
desire of making money. There sat the .naer- 
cantile man with his care-worn but hopeful fea- 
tures intent upon a ledger ; my guide having told 
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•Bore lae was far .tt&m the <3dden Comrijry^ and 
leuch 21 iiopefxd smile bcaxmng cm hhi visage I 
lixmclaxkdthBt that man^o 'doubt his immense^ 
*qpecukitaonsnin merchandize the success of 'vriich 
fiiiMt^behis instant trani^ation to the Golden 
-Cotoitry ; at one time he Beemexl as if he were 
buil£a>ig Casiles in the air^ imagining himself a 
«aan><rf' money and sucoesB, riding in liie chariot, 
***«nd «he esteemed of -wise men f at another 
thne he irottld sigh with a despondetit air vSbs&bl 
^perha{)s he was thinking on 'what he vi/ionld be, 
i£ his speculations &iled ; but Hope was evidently 
with hiim, and she comfforted him in his distress'; 
I mused and ^id witliia myself; O wonderful 
man I what could'st thou do without hope to 
*cheer thy wandering ifootstcps in thy journey 
through life? what else is there to cheer thee if 
5K)pe is far away ? look all around, and there 
^s nothing else can bring such comfort to the af- 
flicted mind. It is the sweetest balm that nature 
can afford in the hour of adversity, in every pro- 
fession of life hope breathes within and whispers, 
«n / on ! till at length perseverance and industry 
iseize the soul, SfA the motim of hope is transport- 
ed to the scenes he loves so well. But I stood 
too long musing beside the merchant, and desire 
ing to see all the beauties of this wonderful tem- 
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ple^ I summoned the guide and .lie walked re- 
verentially before me and conducted me into a 
small chamber of the temple where a Thespian 
votary was studying his profession ; the table 
gleamed with the wisdom of Shakespeare^ and of 
Sheridan, there stood the player studying his at- 
titudes in a mirror, evidently pleased with the 
beauty of his form, his expression betrayed an 
invocation to memory from above, to descend 
and implant the words in his mind — but memory 
iseemed to linger — then he would resume his seat 
and become intent on his study ; I took up the 
volume of Shakspeare and read the Couplet 

*' There is a tide in the affairs oilman 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune," 

and I thought, when shall the many aspirers to 
fame I have just now seen, these loiterers in the 
sands of expectation^ see the tide dashing in to 
carry them on to fortune. When ? the Echo 
answers, when ? They may gain it to-morrow, 
they may gain it in a year, they perhaps may 
never gain it, they may die unknown, and all 
their labour may be as a shadow that is past ; what 
a proof of this when we see so many aspirers to 
fame— lost to the world because the tide never 
comes to dash them on ; they die in obscurity, 
unknown, untombed, uncared for; they are not 
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missed, and the mere following of two or three 
friends to the grave closes the career for ever of 
many a useful creature that might have adorned 
society had fortune brought him forward. 

I had no sooner finished this reflection than I 
awoke and found it was all a dream ; I gained 
the following instruction from this useful vision, 
that the chief end sought for in this world is that 
of becoming rich, no matter in what profession, 
money is the leading search of mankind, all the 
sublime virtues may follow, but money comes first. 
The Governor of a Charity Hospital is generally 
considered a benevolent man and charitable, but 
would he take the situation if he thought " his 
lips would not smack with a sinecure ?" All situ- 
ations and actions, in life, though they may be 
j veiled under the worldly epithets of benevolence, 

I humanity, improvement of science, are often tole- 

rated and performed only to gain the chie/ end, 
a handsome /(/r^z^ra^. 

PoLTPHILUS. 
Tuesday, February 87, 1844. 
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No; 26. 
On the C&eaim «f Sfawldaii. 

** 'While ipcrnvn of minA fthnostof toumUMs range, 
Coiiiph>teio kind— «w Tarioasin flieir4sluMt|ge, 
While eloqaence— Wit^Poe97— and Mirth# 
That humbler harmonist of care on earth. 
Survive within our souls^wblle lives our sense 
Of pride in 'Merits proud preNemmence, 
Long shall we seek hie likeoess—loflg in Tain, 
And turn to all of him, which may remain. 
Sighing that Nature form'd hut onee such man* 
And broke the die-in monlding Sheridan." 

Zurd 

Fox, Barke, Pitt and Sheridan, when ffbaA 
such a quartette again be found in the worid? in 
the three first we all only admire, in the latter 
there is pity combined with admiration. Perfaapfs 
no man ever contained such a ^ersatiKty of gedi- 
us, as Sheridan, and he is the only instance we 
read of in history, of one who was highly distin- 
guished in the theatre and the senate. Patriotism 
held despotic sway over his heart, and England 
was to him as a sister or a brother. How strange 
it is then that such a man, adored by the great, 
the companion of Royalty, should at length have 
perished " on the lap of charity,'* as if he had 
been sent into the world stored with all the powers 
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of pleasing; to prove the ungrateful spirit which 
reigns in the sons of men. Moch has been written 
about this celebrated xnan^ and the chief reason 
for my writing a paper concerning bis genius, is, 
he must be so well known to the English inhabi- 
tants of India from his famous speech regarding 
the Princesses of Oude^ or the Begum charge, in 
April, 1787, at the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings then ex-Governor General of India; of this 
speech says Lord Brougham ; ** nothing can ex- 
ceed the accounts left us, of its unprecedented 
success. Not only the practice then first began, 
which has gradually .increased till it greets every 
good speech, of cheering, on the speaker resum- 
ing his seat, but the minister besought the house to 
adjourn the decision of the question, as being in- 
capacitated from forming a just judgment under 
the influence of such powerful eloquence; while 
all men, on all sides vied with each other in ex- 
tolling so wonderful a performance.^ Moore in 
liis life of Sheridan says, **Mr. Burke declared it 
to be ** the most astonishing effort of eloquence, 
argument and wit united, of which there was any 
record or tradition.** Mr. Fox said, " All that he 
had ever heard, all that he had ever read, when 
compared with it, dwindled into nothing, and 
vanished like vapour before the sun;" and Mr. 
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Pitt acknowledged *^ that it surpassed all the elo- 
quence of ancient and modern times^ and possess- 
ed every thing that genius or art could furnish 
to agitate and controul the human mind ;" but 
by far the finest panegyric on Sheridan is the 
following by Mr. Burke, which as a piece of 
beautiful writing, I do not think is excelled ia 
the language. I think it is Cicero that says of 
Plato, ^^ when sleeping in his cradle, the bees seU 
tied on his lips, to make honey there^ This is 
applicable to our great orator Edmund Burke. 
" He has this day (said Burke) surprised thou* 
sands, who hung with rapture on his accents, by 
such an array of talent, such an exhibition of ca- 
pacity, such a display of powers, as are unparallel- 
ed in the annals of oratory ; a display that re- 
flects the highest honour upon himself — ^lustre 
upon letters— renown upon parliament — glory 
upon the country. Of all species of rhetoric, of 
every kind of eloquence that has been witnessed 
or recorded, either in ancient or modern times ; 
whatever the acuteness of the bar, the dignity of 
the senate, the solidity of the judgment seat, and 
the sacred morality of the pulpit have hitherto 
furnished, nothing has surpassed, nothing has 
equalled, what we have this day heard in West- 
minster Hall. No holy seer of religion^ no states- 
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man^ no orator, no man of any literary descrip- 
tion whatever, has come up, in the one instance to 
the pure sentiments of morality, or in the other, 
to that variety of knowledge, force of imagination^ 
propriety and vivacity of allusion, beauty and ele- 
gance of diction, strength and copiousness of style, 
pathos and sublimity of conception, to which we 
have this day listened with ardour and admiration* 
From poetry up to eloquence, there is not a 
species of composition of which a complete and 
perfect specimen might not from that single 
speech be culled and collected." The Begums 
or Princesses of Oude (it may be as well to state 
for the information of those who have not read 
on the subject) were very wealthy, an immense 
sum having been left them by Sujah Dowlah ; 
the Company required money, and "Warren 
Hastings determined to seize it from the wealthy 
Princesses, rather an ungallant action, and which 
was the subject of the speech on which the above 
praise has been lavished. Several times, I have 
seen the performance of the ** School for Scandal," 
which is considered the best comedy in our lan- 
guage and wondered, even doubted, that the 
orator Sheridan should be the lessee and the dra- 
matist; there is something so totally opposite 
in the two vocations ; the Duenna, one of the 
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best operas in the English langnage^ and the 
Kivals, how many delighted audiences have those 
pieces collected, and how many of those, over 
whose misery he caused a light to shine, neglect* 
ed him in " the last scene of all." 

Sheridan was bom in October 1751, (was 
the friend of Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds^ 
Edmund Burke, Gibbon, Colman, Pitt, Fox, 
and the Prince of Wales, (afterwards George 
the Fourth), and died in July 1816. In 
this short paper concerning Sheridan, I have 
viewed the sunny side of his career ; when great 
men die, biographers frequently run to find out 
all the faults they have committed, in fact they 
place in the shadows of the painting and forget 
the lights. In Sheridan's character the lights 
cancel the shadows. 

*' C^st a yoas a jager de son crime, 
Condamnez, epai^goez, ou frappet 1« yictime.'* 

FoUaire. 

POLYPHILUS. 
Saturday, March 2, 1844« 
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No. 27/ 
On the Fancy of Woman. 

"There is 'so large a portion of natural agreeableness amonj 
the fair sex of our island, that they seem betrayed into these 
romantic habits without baring the same occasion for them with 
their inventors : all that needs to be desired of them is, that they 
would be themselves, that is what nature designed them."— The 
Spbctatob. 

" And yet believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman's at best, a contradiction still,"— Poph. 

The mind of woman (the furniture of which 
has heen so well described by Swift) being so 
often unoccupied (except during flirtation) with 
important subjects, naturally grasps at frivolous 
pursuits. FashiondbU dresses^ scented note paper y 
embroidered envelopes y sealing wax all the colours of 
the rainbow, and fancy wafers, often take a pro- 
minent position; What a strange thing is fa- 
shion ! What a charm there is in Novelty ! At 
one time a romantic lady, struck with the beauty 
of her fair sisters in the reign of Louis Quatorze, 
must have *^ Coiffures Madonna d la Louis Qua- 
torze," or her husband has no peace for a month. 
At another, she wishes a broach with a Cameo 
head of Marie Antoinette, or she sighs to wear a 
Turkish Dress like Lady Montagu. The roman- 
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tic character of Lucy Ashton is frequently chosen 
by young ladies, to display their beauty at Fancy 
Balls, and if she wins the heart of the Lord Ea- 
venswood in this character, she will likely have 
a romantic turn for the rest of her days,, to the 
no small injury of her own reputation, and the 
ever so fertile pocket of her husband. Light 
reading must in a great measure, excite inwomaii 
the desire of novelty; how many elopements, 
how many divorces are perhaps to be attributed 
to the writings of Fielding and Smollet, Sterne 
and Cervantes, not forgetting Little's Poems, and 
Don Juan ; the mind of woman is generally of 
a quite nature, and only such stirring genius as 
the above can excite it to Romantic pursuit; I 
can imagine at this some fair reader exclaiming 
'^ what a strange, pedantic fellow it is I and stilly 
there's a deal of truth in what he says." If I 
have offended at all, I shall now regain my 
good character, by writing a little story to please 
the ladies. Swift has meditated on a beoom* 
STICK, Lord Kochester has written poetry ou 
NOTHING, Phillips, a long poem on a splendid 
SHILLING, why should some intellectual spark not 
write about a fancy wafsTy it might be done in 
the following style 
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THE HISTORY OF A FANCY WAFBR. 

Ladies when deeply in love, not possessing that 
delightful virtue Patience, was the cause of my 
introduction into the world ; the billet doux be- 
fore, when unsealed, merely boasted the impres- 
sion of a common wafer stamp ; this was not suf- 
ficient to delight the scrutinizing eye of woman ; 
as she often judges a man by his outward ap- 
pearance, so she often judges the contents of a 
letter, by the quality of the exterior ; not possess- 
ing patience enough to wait until she reads the 
contents of the letter, she must read the mind of 
her lover on the outside, in the shape of a fancy 
wafer; such impatience then was the origin of 
my introduction; when I was dealt out wholesale 
from the warehouse in Paris, with many thou- 
sands of my brethren, we all flattered ourselves 
on the quantity of erudition we carried on our 
backs* On mine I bore a heart between two 
handSf which silent emblem contained much 
meaning; I had not lain long in the wholesale 
warehouse, before I was retailed with about forty- 
nine more of my brethren into a very pretty little 
box, bright blue, with gold paper round the 
edges, I was now ready for representation in one 
of the principal stationery shops in Paris v^rhither 
I was sent. I lay about three weeks m a glass 
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case, unheeded, uncared for, till one day a beau- 
tiful young lady and a handsome young gentle- 
man entered the shop, and to my great joy (I 
was of a rambling propensity) she asked the sta- 
tioner for a box of fancy wafers, a dozen boxes 
were in the same case with mine, but it was 
destined to be the victim of retail, so I was 
handed over by the st^itioner to the young lady, 
who opened the box, caught me between her 
pretty white fingers, said it was the very thing 
she wanted (an uncommon saying in the world), 
paid two francs for it, and then left the shop with 
a sigh, supported by the arm of the young gentle- 
man. They walked along, and talked earnestly 
as they went; I could only distinguish a few 
words of their conversation. I was too deeply 
buried in the lady's reticule to hear all ; jolie 
Jllle, mon ame, chere Marie ! oh ! non ! out ! 
mafemme ! was all I could understand, but which 
plainly told me they were settling how happily 
they should live together. At length they 
reached the house, which belonged to the young 
lady's father, on seeing her safely into the man- 
sion the young man shook hands, sighedy and 
left her. 

She gave her reticule to her servant, Fleur, 
who walked me upstairs, when I was silently de- 
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posited on the young lady's dressing table : I lay 
quiet until the following morning, when my mis- 
tress sat down evidently to write a note to some 
one (of course all this time I am supposed to 
possess the sense of Murphy, with the eyes of 
Argus,) and by her agitation while writing I 
imagined, she was refusing the proposal of marri- 
age made to her, yesterday ; I was right — ^^she 
hastened to her reticule, d rew forth the pretty 
box of wafers, placed *' the heart between two 
?iands^^ on such a sweet note, first wetting me 
between her rosy lips, and then sent me off to 

the house of le Marquis her lover, who was 

sipping coffee and smoking a cigar on a splendid 
ottoman ; he seized the note, gazed on it with "a 
paroxysm of terror, muttered a deep oath, and 
then threw the note into the fire, where my 
body was consumed ; my spirit only remained 
to tell the tale. 

POLYPHILUS. 

Tuesday, March 5, 1844. 
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No. 28. 

On the Inventioii of Gunpowder.* 

Their new allies 

Had fongfat and bled in mntaal sacrifice ; 
But what aTsil'd the club and spear, and arm 
Of Hercules, against the sulphury charm. 
The magic of the thucder. which destroyed 
The warrior ere his strength coold be employed T 

Lord Btbon. 

The Itland, Can, 3. 

The subject of invention is one which causes 
innumerable disputes among mankind. At this 
present day many nations claim the same inven- 
tions, the Mariner's Compass, Printing, that of 
Gunpowder, and many others ; but of all the im- 
portant inventions which have caused dispute, and 
a likeness to which can be traced to the most re- 
mote ages of History, none excels that of Gunpow- 
der. Voltaire gives the invention to the Chinese, 
and some others say that this nation had gunpow- 
der many hundred years before it was known in 
Europe, and that we owe the invention to them. 
It is also stated that a people of India called the 
OxydracsB, used gunpowder in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. In an old work which I pos- 
sess there is an extract from the Life of ApoUoni- 

* This paper was not originally published In the Atheneum. 
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MS TysLncens toritten by Philostratm about 1600 
years ago, which mentions something like gun- 
powder in the time of Alexander. " These truly 
^' wise men (" the Oxydracae") dwell between the 
*' rivers Hyphasis and Ganges^ Their country 
** Alexander the Great never entered ; deterred, 
'^ not by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I sup- 
'^ pose, by religious considerations. For had he 
^* passed the Hyphasis, he might doubtless have 
^* made himself master of the country all round 
'* them ; but their cities he could never have 
'^ taken, though he had led a thousand as brave 
*' as Achilles, or three thousand such as Ajax 
'* to the assault. For they come not out into 
** the field to fight those who attack them ; but 
** these holy men, beloved by the gods, over- 
'* throw their enemies with tempests and thun- 
*^ der-bolts shot from their walls. Tis said that 
'* the Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus when 
*^ they overran India, invaded this people also, 
" and having prepared warlike engines attempt- 
*^ ed to conquer them. They in the meantime 
" made no shew of resistance, appearing perfect- 
'* ly quiet and secure ; but upon the enemy's 
*^ nearer approach they were repulsed with 
'* storms of lightning and thunderbolts hurled 
*^ upon them from above." 
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Roger Bacon and Bartholdus Scwartz are in 
Europe considered as the inventors of gun- 
powder, the latter flourished about 1320, the 
former about 1270. — Straith in his Memoir in Ar- 
tillery says, " The discovery of gunpowder in 
Europe is fixed about the year 1320, but it does 
not appear to have been used for throwing stones 
and balls from cannon till about 1380." 

It is indisputable from the following extract 
from a treatise by Roger Bacon, that he knevr 
concerning the compositions and effect of gun- 
powder ; this treatise was published at Oxford, 
A. D. 1270, (vide Gray on Gunnery, Lon. 
1731). ^^ An artificial fire that shall bum at any 
*^ distance can be composed of salt-petre and 
'' other ingredients ; and afterwards, *^ a noise 
*^ like that of thunder and flashes as of light- 
*^ ning may be produced in the air, more terrible 
*^ than those caused by nature itself : for a small 
" quantity of the composition, not exceeding a 
"cubical inch in* bulk duly applied, makes a 
" dreadful noise with violent flashings. And this 
^ may be done several ways, whereby a city oir 
" an army may be destroyed. Further on, 
" These are very wonderful things if one knew 
*' how to use them with the just quantity of proper 
" ingredients." There has also as much dispute 
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arisen concerning, when powder was first appli- 
ed to military purposes, as about its invention. 
Captain S in his memoir says the first men- 
tion of it in military history is in 1496 ; I think 
it is generally considered the first mention made 
of it, is in the time of Edward at the battle of 
Cressy in 1346, it is also said to have been used 
at the siege of Calais in 1347. Gunpowder varies 
in difierent countries in its strength. England, 
Austria, France, Russia, Sweden and India have 
the component parts of different proportions; 
when ignited. Gunpowder expands with a veloci- 
ty of " about 5000 feet per second, and the pres- 
sure of the fluid is about 2000 times that of com- 
mon air." Climate and time act considerably 
on gunpowder, and before it can be depended on 
when taken from the stores, it is necessary to 
prove it, which exact proceeding generally forms 
the commencement of the annual practice of the 
Artillery Corps in India. 

Powder was used by the French in 1338 if, 
we can believe the following from father Daniel; 
this, says he " appears from the records of the 
^^ chamber of accompts in Paris, where in the 
" year 1338, Bartholomew de Drach, treasurer 
*^ of war, charges in his accompts money paid to 
*^ Umiry de Famechon for furnishing powder aud 
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*^ Other necessaries for cannon before Pay 
" Guillaume." This is eight years before the battle 
of Cressy surely it would have been employed 
then by the French, at least it is highly probable 
they would have brought their most destructive 
engines to the contest to defeat one of the greatest 
enemies France ever had, the victorious Edward 
do not remember having seen any mention in 
history made of the French using Artillery at 
Cressy. Such then are a few remarks concerning 
the invention of gunpowder, they may be more 
interesting to the Artillerist, but I hope to a cer- 
tain degree they will be interesting to all. 

POLYPHILUS. 

Thursday, March 7, 1844. 
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No. 29. 

Remarks on Chew-Playing, and Duelling, 

« We learn by Chess the habit of not being discouraged by present bad 
appearances, in the Oate qf our affairs, the habit of hoping for a /avourahle 
ehange, and that ot persevering in the eeareh qf resources.** 

Da. FSAKKLTK. 

«« He*« truly valiant that can wisely suffer 

The worst that man can breathe : and make his wrongs 

His ontsides ; wear them like his raiment, carelessly ; 

And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart, 

To bring it into danger." 

Shaksfbarb. 

Do not be alarmed ! ! ! at the strange title 
given to this paper, and think I am about to at- 
tempt to prove some connection between Duel- 
ling and Chess-Playing. I am going to talk of 
them severally, and for the sake of squeezing a 
considerable quantity of matter into a small space, 
1 have made this a case of ^^ two single gentlemen 
rolled into oneP The invention of the game of 
Chess is attributed by Sir William Jones to the 
natives of the West of India, but many other 
nations also claim the honour of the invention, 
and being a game of great antiquity, we are like- 
ly to remain in the dark concerning its origin. 
Our great Orientalist confirms his opinion from 
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the Persians ascribing the invention to India, 
where I think i't is generally supposed, that Chess 
was invented. In Europe as well as in the 
East, Chess is a favourite game. In Spain they 
even go so far as whole cities challenging each 
other ; and in China we are told it makes a con- 
siderable part of female education. Although 
the English do not carry the thing quite so far as 
the Spanish or Chinese, still it forms one of their 
principal amusements, especially among the Eng • 
lish in India. Many a heart has been lost over a 
game of Chess. There is no game that brings a 
young couple so comfortably together, the one 
during a game of Chess can form a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the mind of the other, and if he or 
she be pleased with the antagonist, throughout the 
game, depend upon it they only ^^ part to meet 
again,^^ Header did you ever view at the dis- 
tance a young couple engaged at Chess ? They 
laugh, and look at each other in a most killing 
manner, surelyj that cannot proceed from consi- 
dering the theory of the movements of Pawns 
and Rooks ; no, they are playing a different game 
(i. e.) the game of love, a species of gamboling, 
in which no playing for money is allowed. How 
many subalterns at Chess are constantly checked 
by the languishing looks of their fair antagonists, 
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wliich take away their attention from the game ; 
little they think how soon they will be check-ma^ 
ted. Such scenes may take place among ladies 
ttnd gentlemen in India as well as in England ; 
Montaigne one of the greatest essayists and ego- 
tists (vide Spectator) that have ever lived, con- 
demns the game of Chess as requiring too much 
reflection for a game, he must have been allud- 
ing to making love at chesSy to decide the end of 
which, certainly xe(\mie^ some reflection ; hut sup- 
pose the girl is engaged to some other, while you 
ace making love ; the lover must now proceed to 
duelling. 

Honour, that single word honour, ^' dearer to 
man than even life," yes, honour is the cause of 
^very duel (i. e.) a single combat, at a time and 
place appointed in consequence of a challenge* 
Many of our greatest writers, especially Steele in 
the Tatler,have written strongly against duelling, 
but I should question if they have done very 
much good. If honour is, as Shakspeare says, 
dearer to man than life, how is a dispute to be 
settled, but by the duel. Whenever a duel hap- 
pens certainly all concerned therein ought to be 
severely punished, as in itself it is a great evil, 
but it is one of those evils out of which proceeds 
much good to society, that is even allowed by the 
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strictest enemies to duelling. In civil Society 
both in India and England^ duelling does n ot 
now so often occur, it seems to have deserted iV, 
and enlisted in the arnu/, in which, we frequently 
hear of the most absurd duelfi, a young Officer 
espedcMy, the moment h^ leaves off wearing a 
Pinafore^ often imagines himself o»a complete mass 
of honour, as well as heroism^ if any one tells him 
he did not do such a thing, when he says he did 
do it, he immediately foams at the mouth like a 
mad dog, and fancies his honour is infured, that 
his iMracity is at stake, when perhaps a year or 
two before in the nursery, the nurse in making 
the same reply would have accompanied it with a 
box on the ear, and sent the young culprit to bed, 
to snore away his fake notions of honour. Addi- 
son says *^ The great violation of the point of ho- 
nour from man to man is giving the lie, the rea- 
son perhaps may be, because no other vice im- 
plies a want of courage, so much as the making 
of a lie ; and therefore telling a man he lies, is 
touching him in the most sensible part of honour, 
and indirectly calUng him a coward." From this 
saying of one of our wisest English moralbts, let 
the junior branches of the army (especially) take 
a lesson. According to Blackstone " Deliberate 
duelling is by the law of England^ a species of 
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murder ; and accordingly it charges both the 
crime and punishment of murder on the prin- 
cipals^ and as some say, on their seconds also." 
It appears to me a very strange thing, how 
any man really Bfelieying in a hereafter, can 
give himself up to fighting a duel, he stands 
on the brink of life, the next instant he or hi? 
comrade^ may be in the regions of death, what 
feelings tJien must possess the dying man 
departing from the world, himself murdered^ and 
bearing on his conscience the attempt to murder 
anothe7*, and all about one single word, honour. 
But " such is life," duels must sometimes take 
place ; but among the junior Officers of the Army 
especially, let no pistols or swords be brought out, 
except in a case like that of Sheridan and Mathews, 
when the great orator obtained at the point of the 
sword, Miss Linley, the fair maid of Bath ; then 
when his Juliet is in danger of being walked off 
by another, let him by all means rush out into the 
field, and demand satisfaction, but only in matters 
of such great importance. 

POLYPHILUS. 

Saturday, March 9,1844. 
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^ No. 30. 

The Affected Man. 

•« I will tell you tohat, my friend ; you and your fine spoken brethren 
want one thing— you do not suspect it, and I shall astonish you— yoa 
want common sense." 

La Brutbbb. 

" There are in most societies a set of self-important younj men, 
who borrow consequence Itom singularity, and take precedency in 
wisdom from the unfeeling use of the ludicrous; this is at best a 
shallow quality ; in objects of eternal moment, it is poisonooa to 
society." 

Mackemzib. 

Characters of this description are very com- 
inon in society, perhaps there is no poison society 
drinks 50 /re^/yq/* as affectation; I have always 
made this distinction between conceit and affecta- 
tion^ the former as regarding manner or behavi- 
our, the latter as regarding speech, but the one 
generally accompanies the other. The affected 
man is really a very despicable creature, and in 
every society he is one of the first to be discover- 
ed ; talk with him on any literary subject, ask 
him if he likes Novel reading, and ten to one if 
he does not tell you, only those sprinkled with 
sentiment, elopements, or duels ; Waverley he con- 
siders vulgar, and prefers Eugene Aram, or 
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Earnest Maltravers to Guy Mannering or Ivan- 
hoe. In Eaornest Maltravers^ (which I consider 
a most interesting novel) there is an enchanting 
picture drawn at the beginning of the book, in 
which virtue is easily lost. In Ivanhoe in the 
scene with the Templar, Rebecca proves herself a 
strictly virtuous girl, stiU^ he prefers Alice in 
MaUraverSy and says the one book is muck more 
moral than the other. If you ask his opinion con- 
cerning the weather, he will perhaps answer, the 
air is productive of a divine warmth, and the Ther^ 
mometer 89® according to Fahrenheit If you ask 
him to take a glass of wine at dinner, he leans for- 
ward and says, " wUh the greatest pleasure^ then 
he only touches the wine with his lips ; to drink 
more than '08 of an inch is contrary to the esta- 
blished rules of Lord Chesterfield : a man of this 
description is fi-equently a very clever creature, 
well read &c., and can easily put down a fool in 
argument, well he knows that ^^ an air, a tone of 
voice, a composure of countenance to mildness and 
softness, which are all easily acquired, do the bu- 
siness." Such is the affected man. In young 
men, especially young oflScers in the army, con- 
ceit and affectation are firequently found, and the 
quantity of these delightful qualities seems to 
differ according to the crackness or quality of 
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their Corps, For instance I have seen young 
Officers strut about and look down upon their 
hrethren, with a most contemptuous air, which 
only proved that their dress was more valuable ta 
the state, than their brains. A man may be a 
splendid dashing fellow, without affectation, still 
many of the Officers of the army do not think so. 
There was no conceit or affectation in George 
the Third, — who on Johnson's conversing with 
him, was named by the moralist, as ^* the finest 
gentleman he had ever seen." Were Charles the 
Twelfth, Peter the Great, John Sobdeski, conceit- 
ed or affected men? — I answer no or they could not 
have done what they have done ; affectation is 
foreign to the character of a great soldier, and 
what is more, it is foreign to the character of a 
good man. — " For my part (says Steele) I could 
never consider this preposterous repugnancy to 
nature any otherwise, than not only as the great- 
est folly, but also one of the most heinous crimes, 
since it is a direct opposition to the disposition 
of Providence, and as TuUy expresses it, like the 
sin of the giants, an actual rebellion against 
heaven." 

In the Merchant of Venice, there is a fine pic- 
ture of a wotdd-be-thought great young man^ with 
which I shall conclude this paper. 
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PORTIA TO NERISSA. 

** 1*11 hold thee any wager. 

When we are both accoutred like young men, 

I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two. 

And wear my dagger, with the braver grace ; 

And speak, between the change of man and boy 

"With a rude voice; and turn two mincing steps 

Into a manly stride; and speak of frays 

Like a fine bragging youth ; and tell quaint lies. 

How honourable ladies sought my love. 

Which I denying, they fell sick and died ; 

I could not do with all ; then I'll repent 

And wish for all that, that I had not killed them : 

And twenty of these puny lies I'U teU." 

POLYPHILUS, 
Tuesday, M«rch 12, 1844. 
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No- 31« 
An XHway on Ten'* 

'* Strong tea a&d teandal— Bleis me, how lefirrthing T 



aantck. 



*' Mo kind of drink i« so reCreshing alter a journey or latigne as tea.*' 

Chamber*, 

** Mr. A , will you come in, and take tea 

this evening" ? " I shall be very happy*' I is the 
immediate reply ; off drives the carriage, and 
the sub continues to wend his way slowly along 
the road on horseback ; now, what is he think- 
ing about ? is he looking forward to enjoying a 
good cup of tea, with the many dainties which 
frequently appear at the Indian Tea-table ? No I 
such thoughts have never crossed his mind. He 
is anticipating a very pleasant evening, to be 
spent in turning over the leaves of the music 
book, for some gentle votaress of Euterpe, he 
will be sure to meet there ; in tendering civilities 
to the lady of the house, in gaining for himself 
an additional mark of admiration I and all this 
comes from being asked merely to tea. Delicious 
essence of the divine leaf, how often dost thou 
cause through thy refreshing powers, scandal to 
fly from the mouths of lovely women, which 



• ThU Esfay did not appear in the Athenwunu 
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without thee would have remained dormant ; 
how many characters have been cut to pieces 
during the consummation of only one cup of 
Gunpowder I how much has a lady thought of 
herself before that cup was half consumed^ tea I 
tea I tea ! would be re-echoed among the rocks, 
scandal I scandal ! scandal I Of all the luxu- 
rious beverages which have been introduced 
among us^ tea is perhaps that which is in most 
general use ; the washerwoman in England would 
die without her tea, the labourer when he can- 
not afford meat or soup always takes it for his 
dinner, and since the introduction of Temper- 
ance Societies, perhaps among the poorer class 
there is more tea than spirits consumed, even in- 
cluding that 5^ra;t^e race of temperance beings, 
who sometimes hide their spirits in their tea. 
Every one remembers the anecdotes about Dn 
Johnson, while enjoying his favourite beverage, 
and I believe literary men in general are strong- 
ly partial to tea ; what a sight it must have been 
to have viewed one of Mrs. Montagu's Blue- 
Stocking Parties nearly a century ago, when the 
delicate and ancient fairy sipped hyson^ quoted^ 
and criticised ; now discussing the quality of 
old China, and then the literary merits of an 
Essay, or a Poem, But things now-a-days are 
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greatly changed, scandal then did frequently 
rule the conversation, but it was chiefly dased to 
pull down literary i not domestic reputation ; even. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite in '* The School for 
Scandal," becomes a bearable character, when 
he gives a pleasant tone to the whole tea table, 
merely through reciting a verse of his own com- 
position on the beauty of '* Lady Betty Curri- 
cle's ponies." Now at the tea-table especially ia 
India, literary subjects are seldom or never dis- 
cussed ; an animated 'contest will ensue con- 
cerning some point in the articles of war, or on 
the shape of an epaulette, or a chaco, but not 
one word is heard concerning the history of the 
country in which they live ; Orme and Mills, 
and Sir W. Jones, lie mouldering in the closets, 
neglected by those, to enlighten whom, the au- 
thors sacrificed many of the pleasures of their 
lives. But let me now give some remarks, con- 
cerning the history of tea. Tea was first made 
known in India, through some Arabian travel- 
lers, about 1000 years ago; alluding to those 
says Kobertson in his " Historical Disquisition 
concerning ancient India." '* They are the first 
who mention the celebrated manufacture of por- 
celain '* among the Chinese," which, on ac- 
count of its delicacy and transparency, they com- 
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pare to glass. They describe the tea tree, and 
the mode of using its leaves, and from the great 
revenue which was levied (as they inform us) 
from the consumption of it, tea seems to have 
been as universally the favourite beverage of the 
Chinese in the ninth century, as it is at present" 
In Dodsley's Annual Register for 1784 and 85, 
appear the following interesting observations 
concerning Tea. " Tea, .' the importation of 
which, at present, far exceeds that of any other 
production of the East, has not been in general 
use, in any country of Europe, a full century ; 
and yet, during that short period, from some sin- 
gular caprice of taste, or power of fashion, the 
infusion of a leaf brought from the furthest ex- 
tremity of the earth, of which perhaps it is the 
highest praise to say that it is innoxious, has 
Decome almost a necessary of life in several 
parts of Europe, and the passion for it descends 
from the most elevated to the lowest orders in 
society. In 1785, it was computed that the 
whole quantity of tea imported into Europe 
from China was about 19 millions of pounds, 
ef which it is conjectured that twelve millions 
were consumed in Great Britain and the domi- 
. nions depending upon it" So much, for Tea ! 
Surely this delicious article will soon become 
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cheaper^ on account of our increased inter- 
course with China ; it was Tea which in a great 
measure caused the American War in 1774, it 
is tea which causes Polyphilus lay down the pen 
to take a cup of it which has just been placed 
upon the table. 

Polyphilus. 

Tharsday, March 14, 1844« 
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No. 32- 

On Ambition* 

«* Pleaiares are ever in our handa or ejeSt 
And when in act they cease, in prospect riae; 
Present to grasp, and fatare still to find. 
The whole employ of body and of mind« 
All spread their charms, bat charm not all alike: 
On different senses different objects strike ; • 

Hence different passions more or less iniame* 
As strong or weak, the organs of the frame ; 
And henee one master passion in the breast. 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallows op the rest." 

Pope*i Bttay en Man, 

Thete is no passion implanted in the soul of 
man, which holds forth to such a degree, the sub- 
limity of his nature, as ambition ; it is that pas- 
sion which so distinguishes him from every 
other living thing, and which causes him to ex- 
plore the regions of science, where his know- 
ledge is only excelled by divinity ; of course I 
speak of that sort of ambition which is goyemed 
by the reins of virtue, like that of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, whose ambition was at length gratified by 
the discovery of the gravitation of the heavens. 
Of ambition says Burke '^It is this passion that 
drives men to all the ways we see in use of sig- 
nalizing themselves, and that tends to make what- 
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ever excites in a man, the idea of this distinction 
80 yery pleasant. It has been so strong as to 
make very miserable men take comfort, that 
they were supreme in misery ; and certain it is, 
that when vre cannot distinguish ourselves by 
something excellent, we begin to take a compla- 
cency in some singular infirmities, follies, or de* 
fects of one kind or other. It is on this princi- 
ple, that flattery is so prevalent ; for flattery is 
no more than what raises in a man's mind, an 
idea of a preference which he has not Now, 
whatever, either on good, or upon bad grounds, 
tends to raise a man in his own opinion, produces 
a sort of swelling, and triumph, that is extreme- 
ly grateful to the human mind ; and this swelling 
is never more perceived, nor operates with more 
force, than when without danger we are conver- 
sant with terrible objects ; the mind always claim- 
ing to itself some part of the dignity and import- 
ance of the things, which it contemplates. Hence 
proceeds what Longinus has observed, of that 
glorying and sense of inward greatness, that al- 
ways fills the reader of such passages in poets 
and orators as are sublime ; it is what every man 
must have felt in himself upon such occasions." 
Of the various descriptions of ambition which 
exist, a finer specimen of destructive ambition 
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cannot be founds than in the character of Fiescho 
by Schiller, who in 1547, was the chief of those 
who aimed at the destruction of the republic of 
Genoa. I will extract a scene for the entertain- 
ment of young readers. 

ScBNB n. Act HI.* 
Boom in Ftesco'i Palace, In the middle ef the back' 
ground a large glass door, which discloses the prospect 
of Genoa and the Sea, 

Break of day. 
Fiasco (at the ii?iDdow.) 
What do I see ?~The moon hath hid her face— 
And rabj morDing leaves her ocean bed — 
Wild fancies have disturbed my nightly rest— 
And my whole frame with feelings strong convulsed— 
I must refresh me with the cooling breeze. 
(He opens the glass door. The Town and sea are red with 
the daton,) 
(Fiesco paces up and down with strong tread ^ 
To think that I am Genoa's greatest man ! 
'Tis an ennobling thought ! but only natural 
That little souls to greater ones should yield, — 
But I overstep the golden law of virtue I 
Virtue P~The lofty mind hath different snares 
'ilian the temptations of the multitude — 
Why should it then participate in virtue? 

* This scene is translated from the Germans, by one of the brothers 
of Foljphiios, ^ho has made a translation of the whole tragedy. 

lond<m,l%il. 
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The annonr made for Pigmy's poDj form, 
Should it enclose a Giant's stalwart limb ? 

{The 9!ffi rises over Genoa.) 

Majestic City ! joy to call thee mine ! 
And lord it o'er thee like resplendent day— 
To have it in my power to gratify 
My hot desires, and yet nnsated wishes ?— 
Althoogh by the defrauder's artful wit 
The frand be not ennobled, still the priae 
Ennobles the defrauder. It is base 
To filch a well— filled pnrse— a daring act 
A million to embezde— but to steal a crown 
Is great indeed. Shame is diminished 
IVith increasing sin. To obey 1 To govern ! 
A monstrous fearful chasm lies between-*- 
Throw into it all that is esteemed by man— 
Ye conquerors, your list of victories — 
Artists, your works which render you immortal- 
Throw in your luxuries, voluptuous epicures— 
Your seas and islands, daring navigators ! 

{With a lofty manner)— To obey ! To govern ! Tohe er 
not to he I 

To stand upon the fearful dizzeniog height- 
Then to sink down into humanity, 
"Where fickle fortune, with revolving wheel, 
Blindly deals out our different destinies — 
Deep will I driuk the pleasant cup of joy — 
Lead that arm'd giant Law, like helpless child'* 
And. see iuflicted unrequiting wounds, 
When in his powerless rage he dares attempt 
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To aim his blows at sacred majesty, 

ni check the QDbridled passions of the people. 

As skilful rider reins his prancing steed, 

And with one breath— one only will suffice, 

Lay my aspiring Tassals in the dust! 

And the creative sceptre of a prince 

Can also realize his feverish dreams ! 

Ha I what a thought, it whirls the very sonl 

Beyond its boundary ! One moment Prince 

Is with a whole existence vassalage. 

So is it not with life's wide theatre 

l^hose contents by their worth we eatimate. 

Put thunder into simple syllables, 

And with them you may lull a babe to sleep -% 

Combine them into one whole sounding word. 

And the high Heavens are shaken with the crash-^ 

I am determined! {He pates up anddoum,) 

Julius Cassar, Napoleon, and Macbeth, are S 
fine specimens of ambition, that of the first ap- 
proached that of Fiesco, in the second it rose tt^ 
madness and useless sacrifice of human life, in 
the third it was slightly governed by ** the bet- 
ter part of man," for says Poster in his famous 
essay on decision of character, Macbeth v^ould 
not have murdered King Duncan, had not his 
^ wife spumed and hardened him to the deed.* 

POLTPHILUS. 
SaUirdaj, Maroh 16, 1844. 
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No. 33. 
Ob 



*' Olattony U the f onrce of all oar ioflrmities, tnd the fountain of 
■11 cor diienet. At a lamp is ehoked by a superabundance of oil, ■• 
Is the natural beat of the body destroyed by intemperate diet" 



" TheexceiMS of our youth are drafts upon our old age, payable 
with interest, abeut 80 years after date.*' 



The following fable I have translated from the 
French. " Truly I pity you," said Intemper* 
ance one day to the mother of Health, which 
eyery one knows is Sobriety, " you only abstain 
from drinking for a vain show, towards yourself 
you are too severe. It is not in acting thus I 
think I am doing right ; I love above all things, 
good cheer, a rich morsel is to me the greatest 
luxury in the world, when I am seated before a 
good dinner, I am a happier than a king." ^^ I 
know that in these drunken moments," replied 
Sobriety, " you enjoy a momentary happiness, 
you eat and drink with an unnatural joy, never 
considering the evils which are sure to succeed 
your indiscretion ; can you be happy in. feeling 
the abasement, attendant on excess ? sensible 
people shun your company, and from your re- 
peated excesses, you are at length expelled £eom 
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society, as yaa cannot be tolerated in good com- 
pany ; and when by chance you are seen by the 
world, your disfigured bloated appearance and 
imbecility make you the laughing stock of all, 
for none can pity you, and you say you are 
happy in ' your vice ? You dare to cry down 
the propriety of abstinence t Ah I mend your 
ways; poor drunkard, and return to the paths of 
wisdom ; I abstain it is true from drinking «^rcn$r 
liquors, and eating rich food, the goodness of 
which might the more delight my palate : but" by 
this simple sacrifice, I am free from all those 
diseases which follow inebriety. ^ I am happy,' I 
enjoy a good state of health, and above all ' the 
world's best treasure, peace of mind,* which is 
far better than all your riotous excesses, those 
poisonous momentary delusions of happiness." 

Dr. Johnson touches beautifully on this sub- 
ject in his Rasselas in the following passage : 
" The 'first years of man must make provision 
for the last. He that never thinks, never can 
be wise. Perpetual levity must end in igno- 
rance ; and intemperance, though it may fire the 
spirits for an hour, will make life short and mi- 
serable. Let us consider that youth is of no 
long duration, and that in maturer age, when the 
enchantments of fancy shall cease, and phan* 
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toms of deliglit dance no more about Hs, "we 
shall have no comforts, but the esteem of wise 
men, and the means of doing good. Let us 
therefore stop, while to stop is in our power t 
let us live as men, who are sometime to gro# 
old, and to whom it will be the most dreadful 
of all evils to count their past years by follies^ 
and to be reminded of their former luxuriance of 
health, only by the maladies which riot has pro* 
duced.'* 

It cannot be denied that intemperance is the 
ttLOSt foolish vice a man can indulge in, from 
others he may gain some good, for instance, 
gambling (though bad in itself) increases a man's 
tact, bat from drunkenness no earthly good can 
proceed ; it is strange how this vice has reigned 
in the greatest men ; the great moralist Addisom 
was once a tippler. '' He studied all the mom* 
ing, then dined at a tavern, and went afterwards 
to Buttons, where the wits of the time used to 
assemble. From the coffee house, he went 
again to a tavern, where he often sat late, and 
drank too much wine." Steele also while an 
officer in the army was much addicted to intern^ 
perance. " Now become an officer, Steele gave 
himself up to every pleasurable excess ; but his 
debaucheries were not interrupted by serious 
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reflections on their destructive tendency." She- 
ridan used to say, " If the thought is slow to 
come, a glass of good wine encourages it, and 
when it does come, a glass of good wine rewards 
it." At this rate several bottles must have 
been consiuned in writing a few pages of the 
School for ScandaL Pit also drank a large 
quantity of port wine before making a speech 
in Parliament, and Lord Byron wrote many 
of his finest passages when not in a very sober 
state. Those are strange facts, and greater 
men than these I have mentioned in their 
various departmentSy the world never saw. I 
could enumerate many more instances, iii 
Shakspeare, Burns, and others of transcendent 
Genius. I shall conclude with that beautiful 
passage in Shakspeare, on drunkenness from 
" As you like it." 

GBATITUDE IK AN OLD SEBVANT. 

'* But do not 80 ; I have five hundred crowns^ 
The thrifty hire I saved under your father, 
Which I did store to be my foster-nurse, 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corner thrown ; 
Take that : and he that doth the ravens feed. 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age ! Here is the gold ; 
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All this I give you : 'let me be your servant ; 
Though I look old, yet I am stroDg and lusty : 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood : 
Nor did not with unbashful forhead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly : let me go with yoo, 
rU do the service of a younger man. 
In all your business and necessities.*' 

I remember in my younger days^ hearing a 
distinguished Orientalist give his pupils (of 
whom I was one) a lecture on drunkenness, 
when he concluded with the above quotation, I 
dare say there are many now in India, who re- 
gret not having followed the advice of this 
amiable man. 

PoLTPHILUS. 

Tuetday.Mtwk 19,1844. 
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No. 34. 

On Fatriotism* 

** Breathes tHere the man with soul so dead^ 
"Who never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my native land I 
"Whose heart hath ne'er within him hamed 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering in a foreign strand." 

Sir WaUtr Seoii. . 

Whether or not I am adding to the quantity of 
\raste paper, which is daily issuing from the Press, 
I know not I hare not yet passed the ordeal of 
criticism. Perhaps as Fielding says *^ T may pos- 
sibly be induced, by the same sort of vanity as 
other puny authors have been, to desire to be in 
print." If I am considered a pedant I am cer- 
tain I belong to that supportable class , thus de- 
scribed by Addison *^ Of all the species of pedants, 
which I have mentioned (the military pedant, 
the law pedant, the state pedant,) the Book- 
pedant is much the most supportable ; he has at 
least an exercised understanding, and a head 
which is full though confused, so that a man who 
converses with him may often receive from him 
hints of things that are worth knowing and which 
he may possibly, turn to his own advantage 
though they are of little use to the owner." 
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But let me now to the subject of this 
paper — The Love of Country^ Among the many 
virtues which adorn the character of fallen man, 
none ranks higher than patriotism or the love of 
one's country. No one properly feels the pa- 
triotic glow, till he leaves his home, and becomes 
an adventurer in a foregn land ; it is theUy that 
longing desire exists for a return of the scenes of 
childhood; it is then the watchfulness and love 
of parents are sighed for ; it is then the mourn- 
ful reflection springs up, of the disrespect we 
have shown them, and the wish to see them again, 
ere it be too late, to counteract that conduct bj 
filial affection. How noble, how virtuous then, 
even for this alone is the love of one's country. 
There is a passage in Zimmerman, illustrative of 
the patriotism of a French Officer " a French 
Officer on his returning to his native country af- 
ter a long absence'* exclaimed, '* I should pre- 
fer a residence in my native fields to all others ; 
not because they are more beautiful, but because 
I was there brought up. The spot on which we 
pass our earliest days possesses a secret charm, 
an enchantment, superior to any other enjoy^* 
ment the world affords, and the loss of which no 
other country can compensate ; the spot where 
the gambols of my infant days were played j 
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those happy days which passed without inquietude 
or cares." Nearly all the great men Britain has 
produced have been celebrated for love of coun- 
try. George the Third, Fox, Pitt, Burke, Sheri* 
dan and Sir Walter Scott, seem to have held it 
iippermost in their hearts, and a thousand others ; 
the former at the prorogation of Parliament in 
1760, when a young man, was highly thought of 
by the nation for this single patriotic speech', 
** born and educated in this country, I glory in 
the name of Briton." The celebrated Kos- 
ciusko is a noble specimen of patriotism. I shall 
Conclude this paper, with an anecdote of him. 

** In the invasion of France in 1814, some 
Polish regiments in the service of Russia, passed 
through the vUIage where this exiled patriot 
then lived. Some pillaging of the inhabitants 
brought Kosciusko from his cottage. *' When 
I was a Polish soldier," said he, addressing the 
plunderers, " the property of the peaceful citi- 
zen was respected." ^' And who art thou," said 
an ojGcer, ^' who addresses us with a tone of 
authority ?" " I am Kosciusko." There was 
xnagiC' in the word. It ran from corps to corps. 
The march was suspended. They gathered 
round him, and gazed with astonishment and 
awe upon the mighty ruin he presented; 
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*' Could it indeed be their hero/' whose fame 
was identified with that or their country ? A 
thousand interesting reflections burst upon their 
minds ; they remembered his patriotism, his de-* 
votion to liberty, his triumphs, and his glorioui^ 
fall. Their iron hearts were softened, and the 
tear of sensibility trickled down their weather- 
beaten faces. We can easily conceive what 
would be the feelings of the hero himself in such 
a scene. His great heart must have heaved 
with emotion, to find himself once more sur- 
rounded by the companions of his glory ; and 
that he would have been upon the point of say- 
i^g to them, 

** Behold your geceral come once moTo 
To lead you on to laurel'd victory. 
To fitme, to freedom.** 

The delusion could have lasted but for a mo- 
ment. He was himself, alas ! a miserable crip- 
ple ; and, for them 1 they were no longer the 
soldiers of liberty, but the instruments of am* 
bition and tyranny. Overwhelmed with grief 
at the reflection, he would retire to his cottage 
to mourn afresh over the miseries of his country.'' 

PoLTPHILUS. 

Tbuid»7.MArchU,1844. 
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No. 35. 
Voltaire on India. 

(Tramlatedfrom the French.) 

* Till Voltaire appeared, there was no nation more ignorant 

of its neighboar*8 literatare than the French. He first exposed, 

and then corrected, this neglect in his countrymen. There is no 

ivriter to whom the authors of other nations, especially of England.. 

ftre so indebted for the extension of their fame in France, and 

through France, in Europe. There is no critic who has employed moro 

ttme.wit, ingenuity, and diligence in promoting the literary intercourse 

between country and country, and in celebrating in one language 

the triumphs of another. " 

LordHoUand. 

The antiquity of the arts in India has alwayd 
been acknowledged by the people of every other 
nation. We preserve still an account of two Ara-« 
bian travellers, who went to India and China a 
little after the reign of Charlemagne, and 400 
years before the celebrated Marco Paolo. These 
Arabs asserted- they had spoken with the then 
reigning Emperor of China: they relate that the 
Emperor told them that he only reckoned 5 great 
Kings in the world, and that he placed in this 
number "the King of Elephants and of Indians, 
who is called the King of Wisdom, because wis- 
dom originally came from India." I confess I 
think this story for the most part fabulous, like 
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all oriental writings, but at length the tale proves 
that the Indians were considered the first inven- 
tors of the arts throughout the East^ — Mrhether 
the Chinese Emperor made this confession to 
them, or whether they have related it themselves. 
It is beyond doubt that the most ancient theolo- 
gy was invented by the Indians. I'hey have two 
books written about 5,000 years ago in their an- 
cient sacred language, named Sanscrit. Of these 
t^o books, the first is the Shasta^ and the second 
the Veidam. Hear the commencement of the 
Shasta ! ** The Eternal, absorbed in the contem--. 
** plation of his existence, resolved, in the full- 
** ness of time to create beings, partakers of his 
** own nature and happiness. These beings were 
^* not : he spoke the word and they appeared." 
We are certain that this sublime exordium, which 
for a long time was unknown to other nations, has 
never been even feebly imitated by them. These 
new beings were the demi-gods, heavenly spirits, 
worshipped afterwards by ihe Chaldeans, and in- 
troduced among the Greeks by Plato. The 
Jews adored them, while captives in Babylon ; 
it was there they learned the names the Chal- 
deans had given to the angels, and these names 
were not Indian. Michael, Gabriel, Raphael^ 
even Israel,are Chaldean words which were never 
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known in India. It is in the Shasta where we 
find an acconnt of the fall of those angels : Heac 
how the Shasta expresses it ! 

^ Since the creation of the Debtalog (that is to 
" say of the angels^) joy and harmony have ever 
'^surrounded the throne of the Eternal This 
•* happiness would have lasted until the end of 
•' time ; but envy entered into the hearts of 
^* Moisaor and his angel followers. They scoffed 
'* at that state of perfection, with which the Eter- 
*^ nal had endowed them, through his infinite 
** goodness : they exercised the power of imper- 
'* fection : they did evil in the eyes of the Eter- 
^* nal. ' The faithful angels were wrapt in sad- 
*^ ness ; grief for the first time stamped his image 
'* on mankind." Afterwards the rebellion of the 
wicked angels is written. The three ministers 
of God, who are perhaps the original of the 
Trinity of Plato, precipitate the wicked angels 
into hell. At the end of time, God grants them 
pardon, and casts them in the mould of mortal 
man. 

There is nothing in antiquity so sublime and 
philosophical as this. These mysteries of the 
Srahmins at length entered Syria : it is evident 
they must have been well known, seeing that thd 
Jews mention them since the time of Herod; 
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The mind of man has degenerated in India. PrcH 
bablj the Tartar government has deadened the 
inhabitants, as the Turkish did the Greeks and 
Egyptians. The Sk;iences have almost perished 
even among the Persians, by the revolutions of 
the state. We have seen them established in 
China, in the same state of mediocrity, as among 
us in the middle i^es, by the same cause which 
influenced us, that is to say through a supeisti- 
tious respect for antiquity, the models being de« 
rived from the ancient school. Thus in every 
country the human mind meets with obstacles 
in its progress. Nevertheless, untU the .13th 
century of our era. Philosophy did not entirely 
desert India. Pachimere in that century, trans- 
lated some writings of a Srahmin, his contem- 
porary. Behold ! how this Indian Brahmin ez^ 
plains himself: the passage deserves attention. 
^^I have seen aU the sects accuse themselves 
^* reciprocally of imposture ; I have seen the 
** Persian Magi dispute with fury on the first, 
^^ and the last. I have inquired of all of them, and 
<^ I have never seen, in all these heads of factions 
^ any thing else than an inflexible obstinacy, a 
** proud scorn for others, an overbearing disposi- 
** tion. I have then resolved to believe nothing. 
'^ Those men in searching for truths are like a 
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^ woman who seeks to visit her lover hy a con* 
'' cealed door^ but who cannot find the key*- 
^ Men in their vain researches, resemble those 
^ who ascend a tree where there is a little ho- 
^ ney ; and scarcely have they ate of it, than the 
^ serpents who suriound the tree devour them.** 
Such was the manner of writing among the Indi* 
ans. Their minds appeared still more to advantage 
in the games which they invented. The game 
which we call Chess, by corruption, was invented 
by them, and we possess no game which can be 
eompared with it: it is allegorical like their 
&bles ; it is the picture of a battle ; the names of 
Sheik, which means prince, and peariy soldier, are 
yet preserved in this part of the East. The 
figures which we use, and which the Arabians 
brought over to Europe in the time of (Charle- 
magne, we owe to India. The ancient medals, 
which the curious Chinese so much esteem, prove 
that several arts were cultivated in India before 
they were known to the Chinese. They have 
from time immemorial divided the annual revo- 
lution of the sun, into 12 parts — and in times 
probably still more distant, the revolution of the 
moon into 2S parts. The year of the Brahmins 
and of the most ancient Indian sages commenced 
always when the sun entered the constellation 
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wldcli they call Moscham^ and by lur Belial (le 
ram Belier.) Their weeks were always 7 days ; a* 
division which the Greeks never knew. Their 
days bear the names of the seven planets. Sun- 
day (Le jour de toleil) is called by them Mithra-- 
dinan : it remaias to know if this word Milhra,^ 
which among the Persians, also signifies the sufh 
is originally a term used by the Persian Mi^, or 
by the sages of India. It is difficult to say which 
of the two nations taught the other ; but as for 
India and Egypt, I shall always believe India 
boasts the most ancient Science. The soil of 
India is more easily cultivated than the land in 
the borders of the Nile, whose overflowings 
checked the efforts of the first cultivators, before 
they had restrained the overflows by means of 
canals. The soil of India is besides of a more 
varied richness, and has tended to excite more, 
curiosity and industry among mankind. 

POLYPHILXJS. 

8«tardiiy, Mtrcb S3, 1844. 
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Voltaire on China. 

(Tratulciied from the French.) 

** Oar rooms are filled with pyramids of China, and adorned witb 
the workmanship of Ja^^an. Our morning's draught eomes to usfiom 
the remotest comer of the earth. We repair our bodies by the drugs 
of America, and repose ouiseWes under Indian canopifi. The vineyards 
of France are our gardens ; the spice islands our hot beds ; the Persl- 
Aus our silk wearers, and the Chinese our potters.** 

Additon» 

'* The forces of China, according to the state- 
ments of the most eminent travellers, consist in a 
inUitia of about 800,000 well disciplined soldiers. 
570,000 horses are fed, either in the stables, or 
in the pasturage of the Emperor, ready for war, 
embassies, and for the state messengers. Several 
missionaries, who lately had an audience of the 
Emperor Kang-hi, on account of their love of 
science, relate that they have followed him in 
those gorgeous hunting expeditions towards 
Grand Tartary, when 100,000 horsemen, and 
60,000 men on foot marched in order of battle : 
this is a custom which has been carried on from 
time immemorial among the Chinese. The Chi- 
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nese towns hare never boasted any other des- 
criptions of fortifications, than those used by eve- 
ry nation before the use of artillery ; a ditch, a 
rampart, a strong wall and some towers ; even 
since cannoa has been introduced, they have not 
pursued our system of fortification : but instead 
of as elsewhere fortifying towns, the Chinese 
fortify their whole empire. The great wall of 
China which separates and defends it from the 
incursions of the Tartars, built 137 years before 
the Christian era, is still there, and is about 500 
leagues in circumference, built on mountains, it 
descends into precipices, is about 20 of our feet 
in width and 30 in height: it is superior to the 
pyramids of Egypt, on account of its great utiU* 
ty, as well as its gigantic size. This fortification 
has not been able to prevent the Tartars from 
occasionally making successful inroads on the 
divisions of China ; but the constitution of the 
«tate has neither been changed nor weakened. 
The country of the conquerors is now added t6 
their conquests in China ; and the Tartars (Marit* 
choux), masters of China, have submitted to thd 
laws of that country whose government they have 
usurped. We find in the third book of Confiicitts 
remarks on the ancient custom of using armed 
chariots in battle. In his time, the viceroys, of 
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governors of provinces, were obliged to furnish 
to the chief of the state, or Emperor, 1000 cha- 
riots of war each drawn by four horses, with 1000 
suits of armour. Homer, who flourished long 
before the Chinese philosopher, only mentions 
chariots drawn by two or three horses. The 
Chinese had, we are certain, commenced, and 
were first in supplying them with armour ; but 
neither among the ancient Greeks, at the time of 
the Trojan war, nor among the Chinese do we find 
the use of simple cavalry. It appears however 
indisputable that the method of fighting on horse- 
back preceded that of the chariots. It is remark- 
ed that the Egyptians in the time of Pharaoh had 
cavalry, but they used also chariots of war : how- 
ever I believe that in a muddy country like 
Egypt, which abounded in canals, the number 
of horses was never great.. This country, fa- 
voured by nature, possesses almost all the fruits 
which are transplanted in Europe. Corn, rice, 
vineyards, vegetables, trees of every description, 
e^urioh the land ; but the inhabitants have only 
9iade wine of late years, its place having beeo 
supplied with a very powerful liquor which they 
extract from the rice. The valuable insect which 
produces silk is priginally from China; from 
thence itpassetd into Vi^xm, with the ^t ofmak- 
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ing stuff from the down, which covers it^ and 
these stuffs were so rare in the time of Justinian^ 
that silk sold in Europe for its weight in gold. 
They have known for 2000 years how to make 
glass, but it is less beautiful, and less transparent 
than ours. Printing was invented by them about 
the same time. We know that this descriptioa 
of printing is the same a^ that practised at Got- 
tenburg and Mayence in the fifteenth century. 
(" Single moveable letters for printing being first 
done in wood, gave room for a second improve- 
ment ; which was the making of them, at length 
of metal ; and in order to that, cutting moulds, 
matrices, &c. for casting them. From this inge- 
nious contrivance we ought to date the origin of 
the present art of printing as practised through- 
out Europe. From Mentz about 1462, when it 
was taken plundered and deprived of all its for- 
mer rights and franchises, the art of printing 
soon spread throughout a good part of Europe," 
(vide Chambers' Encyclopaedia.) Our method of 
employing moveable letters of metal, far superior 
to theirs, has not yet been adopted by them, so 
strongly are they attached to their ancient cus- 
toms. The use of clocks among the ChineRe is 
of the greatest antiquity. We only had them in 
France in the sixteenth century. They have 
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cultivated chemistry, and without ever having 
been good natural philosophers, they have 
invented gunpowder. {" The real inventors 
of gunpowder are unknown, many suppose 
the invention belongs to the Germans, that 
it was invented by Schwartz, a monk of Co- 
logne.") The art of making known your ideas in 
writing, which ought to be by a simple method 
is among them extremely difficult. Each word 
has particular characters : a wise man in China, 
is he who knows most of those characters ; some 
have attained old age before they knew how to 
write their language well. What the Chinese 
know best and cultivate to the greatest perfectionji 
is morality and the laws. For children to respect 
their fathers, is the basis of the Chinese govern- 
ment. Paternal authority never weakens there. 
A son cannot plead against his father without the 
consent of all the relations, friends and magis- 
trates. The literary mandarins are regarded there 
as fiithers of the towns and provinces, and thci 
king as the father of the empire. This idea en- 
graved on their hearts converts this immense 
empire into one family. The chief law then be- 
ing that the empire is united in one family, the 
public welfare is more regarded than in other 
countries ; it is considered the first duty. Thence 
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proceeds the strict attention of the Emperor and 
the tribunes to repair highways, enlarge rivers, cut 
canals, to forward cultivation and extend manu« 
facture. In other countries the laws punish 
crimes ; in China they do more, they reward vir- 
tue. The report of a noble and generous actioa 
soon finds its way through a province, the man* 
darin is obliged to make it known to the Emper* 
or, and the Emperor sends some mark of distinction 
to the deserver. Of late years, a poor peasant named 
Chicon, found a pm*se filled with gold which a 
traveller had lost, he travelled into the province 
where this traveller resided, and handed the purse 
over to the magistrate of the canton, without ask- 
ing any thing for his trouble. The magistrate 
under fear of being expelled from office, was 
obliged to inform the supreme court at Pekin of 
this generous action ; the court were obliged to 
inform the Emperor ; and the poor peasant was 
created a mandarin of the fifth order." China 
was in the time of Charlemagne, as it was a 
long time before, more populous than exten* 
fiive. The last computation we have learned, 
discovers merely in the fifteen provinces which 
compose China Proper, nearly sixty millions 
of men capable for military service ; not reckon- 
ing the veteran soldiers, or old men above sixty 
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years of age, nor youths below twenty, nor man- 
darins, nor the literati, nor the priests, still less 
the women, according to the observations of 
those who have calculated with most exactness, 
the populations of countries. 

From this calculation it appears that there cannot 
be less than 150 millions of inhabitants in China : 
Europe does not contain more than 100 millions, 
reckoning 20 millions for France, 2^ for Germa- 
ny, 4 for Hungary, 10 in Italy and Dalmatia, 8 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 8 in Spain and 
Portugal, 10, or 12 in Bussia in Europe, 5 in Po* 
land, 5 in Turkey in Europe, 5 in Greece and 
the Isles, 4 in Sweden, 3 in Denmark and Nor- 
way, nearly 4 in Holland and the Netherlands. 
(^' It will be interesting to compare the present 
population of these countries, with that in the 
days €f Voltaire.") We ought not then to be as- 
tonished at the extent of the cities of China ; if 
Pekin, the modern capital of the empire, nearly 
six of our leagues in circumference, contains 
about 3 millions of citizens, if Nankin, the anci- 
ent metropolis was of a still greater magnitude, 
or whether the simple town called Quientzieng, 
which boasts a porcelain manufactory, of itself 
contains a million of inhabitants. 

POLYPHILXJS. 
TuMday, March 26, 184i. 
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A Sketch of tke Society of the Natives of India, 
with General Remarks on Castes. 

(TrarUlaUdfrom the French of M. VAhbi J. A. Dubois,) 

"The maouicripi of the Abb« Dubois on Indian castes contains 
the most correct, comprehensive and minute account extant in any 
European language of the customs and manners of the Hindoos." 

Mt^ Wilkt, 

We designate in Europe by the denomination 
of castes, a word borrowed from the Portuguese, 
the various tribes into which the people of In- 
dia are divided ; the most general division, and 
at the same time the most ancient, is that which 
divides them into four principal tribes. The 
first and most distinguished of those tribes is 
that of the Brahmanahs or Brahmins : next to 
this tlie Kchatrias or Rajahs, then the Veessiahs 
or managers of commerce and agriculture, and 
lastly the Sudras or labourers and slaves. The 
different functions attributed to each of those 
tribes, are as follows ; for the Brahmins the 
priesthood with its sacred duties ; for the Kcha^ 
trias, the military profession in all its branches ; 
for the Veessiahs, agriculture, commerce and the 
rearing of flocks ; for the Sudras, a kind of 
slavery. Each of those four castes is subdivided 
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into many others, the number of which cannot 
be known, because that subdivision varies ac- 
cording to locality, and one caste is found in one 
spot, which does not exist in another. Among 
the Brahmins, for example, they distinguish in 
the south of the Peninsula of Hindostan three 
or four principal castes, which they themselves 
reckon as being equal to eighty lesser castes ; 
each of the principals being divided into twenty. 
The lines drawn between them are in such a 
manner, that they are opposed to every kind of 
mixture of one caste with another, especially 
where marriage is concerned. The tribe of the 
Kchatrias and that of the Veessiahs, have also 
many divisions and subdivisions. Both are ra- 
ther numerous in the south of the Peninsula ; 
but the first is most considerable in the north of 
India, although the Brahmins aflSrm that the 
real tribe of the Kchatrias exists no more, and 
that those who pass as belonging to it are only a 
degenerate race. But the tribe in which most 
classes are found is that of the Sudras. No one 
in any of the parts where I have travelled, has 
ever been able to discover the exact number, 
and species; only, it is conjectured there are 
eighteen principals, divided into eight hundred 
others. The Sudras is the most numerous of 
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th6 four ^arid castes, of ittdf it is a numetous* 
population, and joined to the Pariah caste equals 
tiine-tenth of the inhabitants of India. Since it 
IS on the Sudras, that the greater part of the tne- 
chanical professions, and almost all manual la- 
bour devolves, and as, according to the preju* 
dices of the country no Indian can exercise two 
ptofessiotis at the same time, it will not appear 
surprising that the numerous individuals which 
compose this tribe may be divided into so many 
distinct branches. However several of the Su- 
dras castes e:sist only in particular parts. 

In those which I have inhabited, the country 
of Dravida is that, where the branches are the 
most numerous, they are not in such a great 
quantity in Mysore or in the Deccati. I have 
never seen anywhere in these last countries, castes 
which correspond with those known in Dravida 
imder the title of mmdely, agambady, naltaman, 
iottien, ventouoerif valeyen, ovpilien, pallen^ and 
several others. It is necessary nevertheless to 
remark that the Sudras castes, which are exclu- 
sively occupied in making articles indispensable 
in civilized society, appear under various names 
according to the variety of idioms^ In this 
number among others we find gardeners, shep- 
herds^ weavers ; the pantchalas or the five castes 
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of artisaiis, which consist of carpenters, gold 
and silversmiths, blacksmiths, founders, and all 
those who work in metals ; distillers and oil mer- 
chants, fishermen, potters, washermen, barber* 
and some others. All those belonjj; to the great 
Sudras tribe ; however the different castes of 
landholders keep the first rank, and regard with 
disdain, and look on greatly as their inferiors, 
those to whose lots have fallen those professions 
we have just mentioned ; they never will even 
eat with those who practise the said professions. 
The caste of the callars, that is to say af the 
thieves, which they exercise as an hereditary pro- 
fession, is found only in the (Marawa), a neigh- 
bouring country. 

The princes who reign there are of this tribe, 
and the profession of thieving among them car- 
ries nothing of infamy along with it, in stealing 
they imagine they act right, since it is done *^ Jy 
the law of liberiy and the right of arms.^^ In 
the province of Madura, there is another caste 
known under fthe name of ftottiersj whe- 
ther brothers, uncles, nephews, or other rela- 
tions, all have the right of enjoying the most 
barbarous licences. To the west of Mysore 
there exists a tribe known under the name 
of morsahokeula-makulouy in which, when a 
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mother of a femily marries her eldest daugh^ 
ter, she is obliged to undergo the amputation of 
two bones from the middle finger, and from the 
ring finger of the right hand. If the mother of 
the daughter is dead, the husband, or one of the 
nearest relations must submit to this disgraceful 
mutilation. There exists still in different coun- 
tries a great number of other castes^ and their 
practises are not less absurd, than that I have re- 
lated. The use of strong liquors, prohibited 
everywhere in India by the sages, is however 
sanctioned among those who inhabit the forests 
and mountains of the Malabar Coast. The chief 
Sudras castes, not even excepting women and 
children, drink arrack in public, country brandy, 
and toddy. Each inhabitant contracts with the 
toddy vender, who brings regularly every day a 
certain quantity of that liquor, for which he is 
paid in provisions, &c. 

The different Sudras tribes which people the 
mountains of the Carnatic, have among their do- 
mestic manners, one as singular as it is disgust- 
ing. It causes people of both sexes to pass their 
lives in dirt and slovenliness, for they are not 
permitted even to wash their clothes. After be- 
ing once properly equipped from the hands of 
the weaver, they are prohibited from changing 
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their clothes, until they fall into rags and tatters. 
This absurd custom is religiously observed, and 
if any one in these countries dares to wash his 
clothes, he is excluded from his caste. I think 
we must attribute this custom to the great 
scarcity of water. In fact we only find in this 
part of the country some pools of stagnant 
water^ which would be still more corrupted if 
the inhabitants of every village had permission 
to wash their clothes in them. 

There are certain religious rites which are 
only followed by certain sects, and which are 
purely local, I have only seen for example, in 
the districts to the West of Mysore, the Monday 
of each week kept as a holy day, like Sunday 
among Christians. On this day the inhabitants 
abstain from ordinary labour, above all, from that 
where it is necessary to employ cattle , in agri- 
culture, because Monday being a day sacred to 
Sassonet (or a bull) and on which they render 
him special worship, this day ought to be a day 
of rest for this species of animal, still more than 
for themselves. Independent of the divisions 
and subdivisions into the principal castes, they 
further distinguish into different classes, families 
already intermarried. Indians of good caste ab- 
stain as much as possible, from contracting 
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9trange marriages, and it is their constant wish 
to marry their children into families with which 
they are already united by ties of friendship or 
relationship. 

The most distinguished of the four grand 
tribes, into which the Indians were divided by 
their first legislators, is as we have akeady said, 
the Brahmin. After them came the Eajahs. 
The pre-eminence is now forcibly disputed be- 
tween the Veessiahs or merchants, and the Su- 
dras or cultivators, the first, however, appear to 
have entirely lost it, except in Indian books, 
where they are always placed before the Sudras, 
but the latter, in society, consider themselves far 
above the Veessiahs, and imagine themselves au<- 
thorized in many circumstances, to make them 
feel their superiority, by despising them. In the 
tribe of the Veessiahs, it is remarkable that 
there is never a pretty woman to be found. I have 
never been very much among the ladies of the 
Veessiah caste, I could not therefore without in- 
justice hazard an opinion so unfavourable to the 
sex ; however I confess that the small number 
I have seen from time to time, were not suffi- 
ciently beautiful, in my eyes, to confute the po- 
pular opinion. The Veessiah women, who are 
in general wealthy, attempt to supply by art that 
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which is wanting on the score of beauty. The 
Brahmins themselves do not always hold the 
first rank in society. The Pantchalas, that is to 
say, the five castes of artisans of which we have 
aheady made mention, will not in certain parts, 
allow their pre-eminence, although these five 
tribes are universally despised, being composed 
of the lowest Sudras castes. 

As to the particular subdivisions of each tribe, 
it is not easy to decide what hierarchical order 
they use among them. Some castes despised in 
one district are often esteemed in another, a 
great deal depends on the manner in which they 
live, and the importance of the occupations in 
which they are engaged. Thus the caste to 
which a prince of the country belongs, however 
low it may be considered elsewhere, is placed in 
the rank of the first class throughout the princi- 
pality, and all who are of this caste deUght in 
paying homage to their prince. 

The Brahmins are of all the Indians those 
who are most attentive to personal cleanliness 
by the constant use of baths ; and health, by a 
rigorous abstinence, not only from meat, but from 
several vegetables, which their superstitious pre- 
judices cause them to regard as unclean ; it is 
the strict attention they pay to these customs. 
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which causes them to be considered such an il- 
lustrious caste. 

Among the different tribes of Sudras, those 
where the widows can re-marry, are despised^ as 
the most degraded. 

Besides the general division of castes^ they 
are still divided into sects. The two most im- 
portant are those of Siva and Veeshnoo, who are 
subdivided into many others. 

Several castes, especially among, the Brah- 
mins, are distinguished by certain marks on the 
forehead or other parts of the body. 

The three first of the 4 grand tribes or families, 
that is to say, the Brahmins, the Kchatrias, and 
the Veessiahs, wear for a distinction, a lingam 
or string, suspended like a shoulder belt from 
the left shoulder to the haunch ; nevertheless 
the same token being also worn by the Yeinas 
and even by the Pantchalas or 5 castes of artisans, 
mistakes often ensue. 

There is yet another division more common 
than any of those we have related, that is the di- 
vision into right hand and left hand. This ap- 
pears however to be of modern invention, since 
it is not mentioned in the ancient books of the 
country. 

Thursday, March 28, 1844. PoLYPHILUS. 
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On the Genius of Sir William Jones. 

** Unbounded learning thoughts by genius framed. 
To guide the bounteous labours of his pen. 
Distinguished him whom kindred sages named* 
The most enlightened of the sons of men." 

The Vuehess qf Devorukire, 1799. 

• Among the many literary characters of Great 
Britain, whose clever writings have illumed their 
native land, how many are there who have never 
been absent from home for any length of time, 
during their brilliant career ; and how little those 
men frequently are appreciated, who leave their 
native country, and the light of whose genius, 
blazes forth like a *' mental sun" in a foreign 
clime. It is natural enough, to be more attached 
to those writers who shine in the land (whether 
England or India) we are for some years to in- 
habit, or where we have been from our birth, but 
how much ought to be thought of a man like Sir 
William Jones, who has conferred the greatest 
benefits in literature on the largest and most fer- 
tile of Great Britain's possessions. Perhaps Sir 
William Jones is unrivalled in the multiplicity of 
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his attainments ; a very great linguist, a sound 
lawyer, a penetrating historian, an excellent poet» 
and an amiable man, loved by all the sons and 
daughters of science of his time. In my 9th 
number, I wrote upon a club established for the 
promotion of oriental literature, and which > was 
distinguished by the title of Thk Sib William 
Jones' Cltjb, but I gave nothing concerning the 
genius of its founder, nor did I enumerate the 
many languages of which he was master, which 
might have tended to inspire ambitious subal- 
terns with a desire to excel in a knowle^e bt 
" The Vehnaculab Language of India." The 
ivarm weather is again about to commence^ again 
the papers are teeming with paragraphs on the 
«tudy of languages^ and once more Folyphilus 
holds forth his humble aid towards the promotion 
of this invaluable study; What a pity it is ! this 
scorching sun has such an effect on juvenile in* 
clinaiion ; what a pity it is ! to see military tmgs, 
perhaps from a tree of genius, slumbering on a 
couch, reading a novel, or old play (perhaps a 
new way to pay old debts J smohing^ or drinking 
hrandy and watery instead of learning the verna^ 
ctdar language of the country. Hear then O, 
Subaltern I a few remarks on the erudition and 
genius of Sir William Jones^ and from him take 
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example : I am not certain when the new vefiM" 
latinff principle is expected from England^ but I 
am siraid until it arriyes^ or tatties are served out 
to students by Government , — that the present ge- 
neration will never equal Sir William Jones. 
The following is from Lord Teignmouth: — " In 
the short space of 47 years, by the exertion of 
rare intellectual talents, he acquired a knowledge 
of arts, sciences, and languages, which has seldom 
been equalled, and scarcely, if ever surpassed. If 
he did not attain the critical proficiency of a 
Porson or Parr in Grecian literature ; yet his 
knowledge of it was most extensive and profound, 
and entided him to a high rank in the first class 
of scholars ; while as a philologist he could boast 
an universality in which he had no rival. His 
skill in the idioms of India, Persia and Arabia, 
has perhaps never been equalled by any Euro* 
pean ; and his compositions on oriental subjects, 
display a taste which we seldom find in the writ- 
ings of those who had preceded him in these 
tracts of literature. The language of Constanti- 
nople was always familiar to him ; and of the 
Chinese characters and tongue, he had learned 
enough to enable him to translate an Ode of Con^ 
fucius. In the modern dialects of Europe, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Ger- 
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man, be was thoroughly conversant, and had pe- ' 
rused the most admired writers in those langu- 
ages." The following is transcribed from a 
paper in the hiandwriting of Sir William Jones. 
Languages. 
Eight languages studied critically : 
English, Latin, French, Italian, 

Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit. 

JEight studied less perfectly, but all intelligible 

toith a dictionary : 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, Ilunick. 
Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, Turkish. 
Twelve studied least perfectly y but all attainable t 
Tibetian, Pali, Phalavi, Deri, 

Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, 

Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, Chinese." 

I need not extract any more from his life by 
Lord Teignmouth, which I consider one of the 
most interesting of Biographies. It must appear 
really wonderful when we consider the intense 
application, the sound fertile memory, which must 
have dwelt with the author in the pursuit of so 
many difficult languages, not considering his legal, 
historical, and poetical attainments : only a great 
original genius matured by unceasing industry 
could do the like, and he is one of those few in- 
stances who have entered the boundless sea of 
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mythology, and have not been washed over with 
the poison of scepticism. How much then ought 
the memory of a man like this to be revered by 
the world. In March 1783, he was appointed a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal ; during his hours of 
leisure, he had formed in 1784 that brilliant 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta, the presidency of 
which was offered to Warren Hastings then Go- 
Ternor General of India, who ** begged leave 
to resign his pretensions to the gentleman, whose 
genius had planned the institution, and was most 
capable of conducting it, to the attainment of 
the great, and splendid purposes of its forma* 
tion." After a residence of little more than ten 
years in India, during which period he had 
caused a flame to brighten o'er the hidden mys- 
teries of the East, at the age of 47 in April 1794, 
he met with the common lot, he died, loved, and 
regretted, by all. Of him might be said what 
Johnson said of Addison, 

* Mille habet ornatas, xnille decentar habet.*' 
A LETTEE EUOM 8IE W. JONES TO WABUEN HASTINGS. 

The following letter from Sir William Jones to 
"Warren Hastings, shews that even the wisest men 
make money their chief consideration. 
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• Previous to this Epistle lie had written to his 
friend Sir Joseph Banks the following passage. 
" The last twenty years of my life I shall spend, 
I trustj in a studious retreat ; and if you know df 
a pleasant country house to be disposed of in 
your part of Middlesex, with pasture ground for 
nay cattle, and garden ground enough for my 
amusement, have the goodness to inform me of 
it.'* Little he thought that long before that pe- 
riod science would lose ^ her favourite son/* 
This letter is written to Wahreu Hastings in 
England during his trial, for the best account of 
which, vide Macaulay's in the Edinburgh 
Beview. 

Chrishna-nagur, October 20, 1791. 
My DEAR Sir. — Before you can receive this, 
you will, I doubt not have obtained a complete 
triumph overyourpersecutors; and your character 
will have risen, not brighter indeed, bat more 
conspicuously bright, from the furnace of their 
persecution. Happy should I be if I could con- 
gratulate you in person on your victory ; Ivd 
though I have a fortune in Sngland, which might 
satisfy a man of letters, yet I have not enough to 
establish that absolute independence which has been 
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the chief end and aim of my life; and IfMstsiay 
in this country a few years longer. Lady Jones has 
however promised me to take her passacre for Eu- 
rope in Jaimary 1793, and I will follow her when 
I can. She is pretty well, and presents her kindest 
remembrance to you and Mrs. Hastings, whom I 
thank most heartily for a very obliging and ele- 
gitfit letter. My own health has by God's blessing 
been very firm, but my eyes are weak, and I have 
constantly employed them eight 6r nine hotirs a 
day. My principal amusement botany, and the 
conversation of the Pundits with whom I talk 
fluently in the language of the gods ; and my 
business, besides the discharge of my public duties, 
is the translation of Menu, and of the digest which 
has been compiled at my instance. Our society 
still subsists, and the third volume of their trans- 
actions is so far advanced, that it will certainly be 
published next season. Samuel Davis has trans- 
lated the Surya Siddhanthay and is making dis- 
coveries in Indian Astronomy ; while Wilfred i» 
pursuing his geographic enquiries at Benares, and 
has found, or thinks he has found, an account of 
A&ica and Europe, and even of Britain by name, 
in the Scanda Puran ; he has sent us a chart of 
the Nile from Sanscrit authorities, and I expect 
soon to receive his proofe and illustrations. Of 
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public affairs in India, I say Kttle, because Lean 
say nothing with certainty : the seasons and ele- 
ments have been adverse to us in Mysore. Fare- 
well, my dear Sir, and believe me to be with un- 
feigned regard. 

Your faithful and obedient, 

William Jones. 

Batarday.Marchao. 1844. PoLYPHlLTTS. 
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No. 39. 
On the Genins of CliTe. 

ll^e last paper of Polyphilus, 

(FOR THB rRBSEMT.) 

" We Bhall not look upon his like again." 



Shdktpeare^ 



" Meaninrhile he drew wise morals from his play. 
And in these solemn periods stalked away.'* 

Ccieman, 

There cannot be a better conclusion to the 
Oriental Rambler for the present^ than to consi- 
der shortly the genios of one to whom England 
is in a great measure indebted for the possession 
of this wealthy and extensive empire. During 
the great war in the Camatic^ while Dupleix 
the celebrated Governor of Pondicherry was 
forming plans for the supremacy of French 
power in Asia^ among Britain's sons (in the 
words of Burke) ** arose another luminary^ and 
for his hour became lord of the ascendant,^' This 
was the young Ensign Clive who before the walls 
of Pondicherry in 1748 distinguished himself 
above all his Junior contemporaries 'twas then 
he must have been fired with the torch of ambi- 
tipn^ to become the chief cause of the celebrity. 
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of British power in the East in future ages ; in 
the humble rank of Ensign, like a young acorn 
planted in the ground, which is destined to be- 
come a beautiful oak-tree, whose majestic de- 
meanour shall look down upon the juvenile trees 
below, so was Clive in that humble rank destined 
to be the chief conqueror in the East, and to look 
down with disdain upon the risiag ene- 
mies of England; to use the words of Lord 
Broughan, ^^ In the East while frightAil disas- 
ters were brought upon our settlements by bar- 
barian powers, the only military capacity that 
appeared in their defence, was the accidentftl 
display of genius aod yalour, by a Merchant'a 
clerk, who thus raised himself to celebrity.'* 
Whoever has read Indian History with attention, 
must acknowledge that Lord Clive was one of 
the most wonderful men that ever existed ; from 
the commencement of bis career, until be became 
M^ter of Bengal, the success he met with, not* 
withstanding the troubles he endured, and in a 
country at that time little known, is not surpassed 
in History ; throughout all his campaigns there 
is everywhere apparent, the strongest fortitude, 
combined with the greatest military skill, and the 
soundest judgment, three things the most requi- 
i|ite in the character of the leader of aa army^ 
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The perseverance of Lord Clive was of the high- 
est order, to add glory to himself and his country ; 
m 1752, while in the rank of Captain, his health 
gave way amid incessant toil and he was com- 
pelled to visit England ; to shew what was 
thought of him before he became the Plassey 
Conqueror, and the gallant Lord Clive, I shall 
quote from Orme. 

*' He left Madras in the beginning of the next 
year (1753) universally acknowledged as the man 
whose example first roused his countrymen from 
that lethargy of their natural character, into which 
they were plunged before the siege of Arcot ; and 
who by a train of uninterrupted successes, had 
contributed more than any other Officer at this 
time, to raise the reputation of their arms in In- 
dia. Of Lord Clive says Voltaire, ** C'est ce 
Lord Clive qui, durant les debats Aleves dans le 
parlement Anglais au sujet de la compagnie des 
Indes, repondit, a ceux qui lui demandient 
compte des millions qu'il avait ajoutes a sa gloire ; 
j'en ai donn^ un & mon secretaire, deux & mes 
amis, et j'ai gard^ le reste pour moi." 

This paper then concludes the Oriental Ram- 
bler for the present, and I cannot now do better 
than return thanks to the Editor of the AthentBum, 
for his kindness in the regular insertion of my 
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papers. Perhaps I have been throughout of 
that tribe of whom Horace says " Sunt quibus in 
satira videor nimis vltra^"^ for which I ask . par- 
don ; but separate the corn from the chaff and 
much useful information will be gained, from 
this unassuming " Multum in Parvo." 

POLYPHILXTS. 

Taesday, April' 2, 1844, 



" Le monde est rietiz/dit on : jele crois : cepesdani 
II le faut amuser encore comme ua enfant." 



LaFiatonnk, 
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A PAPER OF CONSOLATION. 



I can easily imagine some reader of my book, 
exclaiming ; *' I expected the Oriental Rambler 
would be a traveller's guide, and not a map of 
pedantic essays^ which ham all been written before:'* 
If it should be so, I would answer him thus " The 
Interpretation of the title is the Oriental Rambler, 
from one subject to another ; to prevent disap- 
pointment, which might arise to one supposing 
my book a book of travels, I have drawn up the 
following Essay of 

THE OVERLAND JOURNEY. 
« Man fell with apples, and with apples rose. 
If this be true ; for we must deem the mode * 
In which Sir Isaac Newton could disclose 
Through the then unpaved stars the turnpike road» 
A thing to counterbalance human woes : 
yor ever since immortal man hath glow'd 
With all kinds qf mechanics, and full soon 
Skam engines wiU conduct him io the moon. 

Don Juan,Can» If. 

If I were asked « What are the three things 
which constitute the welfare and happiness of a 
nation ?" I should answer. Liberty, the advance- 
ment of Science,and the cultivation of Literature.'* 
No country since the creation of the world can 
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haye possessed these three in sach an eminent de- 
gree as England^ and the love for them is increas- 
ing every day among ns. Railway Coaches run- 
ning 30 or 40 miles an hoar : Steam to America 
from London in 12 days. Sailing vessels, from 
Portsmouth to Madras in less than 80 days. 
The Steam Flying Machine which is to be, 
(though at present on the winff of invention ;) 
Daguerrotype Portraits; Electric Telegraphs, 
&c., truly Ae spirit of invention is intense, and 
the march of intellect intolerable. 

As Lord Byron says in the above motto, we 
need not be astonished if we are conducted to 
the moon ere long ; but this is rather too much 
of a lunar observation. 

The above wonders, I have narrated, axe com- 
paratively new inventions, and as yet the pro- 
gress of improvement is in its infancy, save the 
Madras Passage of 80 days, which shews a great 
improvement in navigation, especially when we 
consider it has been so long the study of the 
world." 

Every one was amazed in 1788, and could 
scarcely credit the fact, that the Boddam, one of 
the East India Company's old merchantmen of 
1000 tons, only took 108 days from Portsmouth 
to Madras^ and then it was remarked how won* 
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derftilly great the improvements were in the art 
of navigation ; 80, or 90 days I believe is now 
not an uncommon run^ though to he sure I took 
every inch of 120. 

» But let me go to the subject of my paper, and 
not be talking about improvements, though to be 
sure it is a useful way to employ time. Nearly 
every one who travels now-a-days overland from 
England to India or vice versa, writes an accoimt 
of theOverland Joumey,as nearly every, traveller 
gets in the short space of one month crammed 
with such a confusion of knowledge, that when he 
arrives at the station, he is not unlike that c];La* 
racter so well painted (I think) by Landseer, and 
entitled " The travelled monkey.'*^ . I must con- 
fess, I do not possess that desirable fund of know^ 
ledge^ which perhaps, as some of my literary 
brethren have it, is the reason that I should give 
a better description, one without partiality, 
never having seen the objects, about to be des- 
cribed ; I cannot agree with this for I am cer- 
tain I shall make plenty of mistakes. I am off 
then from England to India. First I travel 
through France until I arrive at Marseilles, then 
I take the packet from Marseilles to Alexandria, 
or rather from Marseilles to Malta, and from 
Malta to Alexandria ; then up the Nile to Cairo 
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through the desert to Suez, and then from Sues 
to Bombay, or you may go from Falmouth to 
Gibraltar, from Gibraltar to Malta, then from 
Malta to Alexandria, if you please. I have fre- 
quently enquired what was the cost of an over- 
land passage from England to India, but every 
one has given me a dif&rent description, some- 
times the difference has been so great as £50, 
-which keeps, and has kept many a respectable 
£simily for a whole year. I should say, taking a 
fair average of their different accounts, it costs 
about 1350 Rupees, which is a considerable sum, 
especially for folks who are compelled to come 
out to India. I have frequently heard it stated 
that it can be done for much less than this, but 
I should say 1350 was a fair average. 
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*^ The following is an extract from tbe log of 
the OrientcJy for her first trip to Alexandria and 
back, in the autumn of the year 1840/' (Fife 
Sai. Mag. Aug. 1841.) 

Outward Voyage . 

Hours— Distane* 
MUes 

Time steaming from Falmouth to Gibraltar 19S| 1064 

„ „ Gibraltar to Malta III4 960 

M n Malta to Alexandna.«»«M.. 95^ 824 

Total time out (steaming) , 3291 2868 

or 13 da3^, 174 hour» 

'^ The distance of Marseilles fcom Malta, is 
somewhat less than that from Gibraltar to 
Malta, the former occupying a steamer about 4 
days to traverse, and the latter aboat 5 days.'* 
Marseilles is a strong sea-port town, the richest 
in Prorence, it has an arsenal, and many publicr 
Daanufactories ; The following is the French dis- 
criptiott of it. *^ Marseille (masilia) excellent 
port sur le golfe de Lyon, chef— lieu ; fondee 
600 ans avant J. C, par une colonie de Pho- 
ceens yenus de I'asie — ^mineure, et I'une des villes 
les plus considerables de France par son com- 
zaerce etpar sa population." I believe Marseilles 

contains upwards of 120,000 inhabitants. 

Malta is a beautiful little island in the Mediterra- 
nean ^^ After the taking of Rhodes, the Emperor 
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Charles the 5th gave this island to the grand 
master of the Knights of Saint John of JerusaleiUj 
and it is extremely well fortified/' I should sup- 
pose the population was upwards of 100,000,— 
From Malta jou steam it to Alexandria. ^^ The 
trip from Malta to Alexandria passes somewhat 
to the south of the island of Candia, but is in 
other respects almost entirely out of sight of 
land-" There is Pompey's Pillar at Alexandria ; 
halt there, traveller, and compare the city now 
with what it was in the days of Alexander the 
founder. — "We now proceed from Alexandria, up 
the Nile to Cairo. " The voyage to Cairo is per- 
formed in commodious iron steamers." About a 
night is taken to proceed to Cairo, the port of 
which is Boulak. Cairo was built in 795. Here 
is Joseph's well which is 60 feet in circumference, 
and 276 feet deep. " This city was formerly a 
place of much greater trade than at present, 
since a passage was found to the East Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope." We now proceed 
through the desert to Suez. It is about 70 
miles over the desert from Cairo to Suez. 
I shall extract a paragraph of interesting ob- 
servations regarding this route from the Satur- 
day Magazine for August 1841, in which there 
is a description of an overland journey to which 
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I invite every traveller's attention. " We may 
here say a few words respecting the route 
from Cairo to Suez across the Desert. There 
are the strongest reasons for believing that 
a ship canal anciently existed along this route, by 
which a vessel could sail uninterruptedly from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. Passages in 
some of the early writers clearly point to the ex- 
istence of such a canal ; while the researches of 
modem travellers have no less clearly led to the 
tracing of a remarkably level valley,or, if we may 
use the term — through, which was once filled with 
water. When the French had possession of 
Egypt, the engineers who accompanied the army 
surveyed this track with much accuracy, and 
formed a plan for re-opening the ancient canal. 
It'appears not improbable that if the French had 
retained possession of that country, they would 
have carried out a scheme, which offered such an 
advantageous naval path to our Indian posses- 
sions, towards which Buonaparte was known to 
have directed a longing eye. As events turned 
out, however, the scheme was abandoned ; but 
still it has not been forgotten ; and we think 
that there is no impropriety or inconsistency in 
surmising that the time will come when one of 
these plans vill be accomplished ; viz. — the re- 
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opening of the ancient canal from Cairo to Suez ; 
the laying down of a railway on the very level 
valley which the site of this canal presents ; or 
the establishment of a canal from the Mediterra- 
nean to Suez^ altogether independent of the route 
by Alexandria, the Nile, and Cairo." There are 
hotels in Suez. You here get on board of a Gro- 
vernment steamer; going along the Ajrabian 
coast you will see Medina, Mecca (the birth-place 
of Mahomed,) Mocha, &c. you first arrive at 
Aden, and from thence you proceed direct to 
Bombay. Such is an attempt to compile a 
very slight description of an Overland Journey 
from very small, but very authentic resources. 

Thursday, April 4, 1844. PoLYPHILUS. 

P. S. Since writing the above I have been fa- 
voured with the following from a friend, concern- 
ing the overland journey. A single gentleman 
can do it comfortably for the following sum« 

Time from London to Bombay 36 days.— 
Charge from Southampton to Alezaodria. 47£ 

do across the Desert 12 

do from Suez to Bombay ^0 

do for Boats, Donkies &c 1 16 6 

Total JCIIO 6 16 
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NOT£S ON ARABIA, &e. 

The religion of Arabia is Mohammedanism ; its pro- 
ductions, tamarinds, iigs, oranges, balm, vild aeses, 
horses, antelopes, &c. The inhabitants are described 
as follows by a French Geographer. " Les habitans de ce 
pays, qH*on estime au nombre de 6 millions, sout braves 
et hospitallers, quoique port6s k la tromperie et au bri* 
gandage. Les Wahabites, qui tirent leur nom de Wahab^ 
dont le fils fut le chef d'une secte qui pretend reformer la 
religion Mahometane, ont doming pendant quelque temps 
8ur I* Arable Centrale ; mais leur puissance a ete anean- 
ti« par leVice-roy d*Egypt, leurs tribus errantes nomm^es, 
lea Bedouins, n'ont d*autre metier quo de piller les voy* 
ageurs, leurs chevauz, qu'ils pretendent issus de ceux qui 
peuplaient les ecuries du roi Solomon, et dont ils conser- 
yent la race a?ec beauceup de soin, ont une grande 
reputation.*' 

THE PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF THE ARABS. 

** Their laborious and abstemious lives, appear in their 
compact form, and their hard and fleshless muscles ; while 
the keenness of their eye, their determined countenance, 
and their grave demeanour, disclose the mental energy, 
which distinguishes them among all other Asiatics." — 
Elphinstone'8 History of India. 
•% 

" The first appearance of the Mofaametans in India was 
in the year of the Hejira 44, at the time of their first ex- 
pedition to Cabul. A. D. 664."— /^itf. 

*' Pharis is the name from which Persia is derived. It if 
also called Pharistan or the Country of Horses."— Dow'* 
Sindostan, 

ARABIAN TASTE. 
" It is a maxim among the Arabs, that the three most 
charming objects in nature are, a green meadow^ a clear 
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rimdei, and a heaufifud woman, and that the view of those 
objects at the same time, affords the greatest delight 
imaginable." 

Sir WiOiam Jones, 

" Mahomet described the Pleasures of Heaven, under 
the allegory of cool fountains, green bowers, and black- 
eyed girls." 

Ibid. 

THE FEMALE ARABS OP THE DESERT. 

** Their fine features, and well turned limbs, presented 
a tout-ensemble of beauty, not often surpassed, perhapa 
«Ten in the brilliant assemblies of civilized life. 

KeppeVs TraveU. 

AN ARAB VILLAGE. 

<^ The village was a collection of about 50 mat huts 
with pent roofs from 30 to 60 feet long. The frame of the 
huts somewhat resembled the ribs of a ship inverted. It 
was formed of bundles of reeds tied together, the mat 
covering was of the leaves of the date tree." — Ibid, 

MAGL ^ 

' '* Magi or Magians, anancient religious sect in|Persia, an 
other Eastern countries, who maintained there were two 
principles, one the cause of all good, the other the cause 
of all evil ; and abominating the adoration of images, 
they worshipped God only by fire."— Fan/o/og'ta, voU 7th. 



'* Mahomet entered on his mission possessed of three im- 
portant things, viz. considerable wealth, a name famous 
for courage and military skill, and a reputation for learn- 
ing." 



PREFACE 

TO 

FOOD FOR THE TRAVELLER'S BUNGALOW. 



Beader ! I have no doubt but that thou hast 
often spent the day alone in a Public Bungalow, 
especially if thou belongest to this Honourable 
Service ; while there lingering in solitude didst 
thou never wish for some interesting profitable 
employment to kill the weary hours ? didst thou 
never wish for some little book of Anecdotes, 
Biography, History, Poetry or Oratory, according 
as thy taste may be ? I know thou hast and that 
thou may'st wish no longer, 1 present to thee this 
little casket of entertainment, containing a few 
gems, which may tend to beguile the weary hour 
in an instructive and amusing manner. There 
is often more trouble in making selections, than 
original compositions, it was a remark of Dr. 
Johnson's " that a man shows his judgment in 
these selections ; and he may be often 20 years 
of his life in cultivating that judgment." 
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FOOD 

FOR THE 

TRAVELLERS' BUNGALOW. 



ANECDOTES, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
POETRY AND ORATORY. 



" There is only one quarter of an hoar in human life passed ill, and . 
that is between the calling for the reckoning and pay! ng it.* * 

. Relelais, 

** La plus perdue de toutes les joum^as, est celle ou l*oa n*a pas 
ri." ChimpforU 

ANECDOTES. 



M- de Buffon. 

*^ M. Sechelles asked M. BufFon how a man 
should form his mind ; he replied, " by reading 
merely the capital books of every kind and on 
every science, because they are all related as 
Cicero says; because the views of one may be 
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applied to the views of another, though a man is ^ 
not destined to exercise them all. So for a law- 
yer the knowledge of the art military and if its 
principal operations would not be useless." " I 
have always done so" added he " but do not let 
this frighten us ; the principal books upon every 
subject are but few, fifty perhaps at most. I re- 
commend the reading only of the works of the 
great geniuses, of whom there are very few in the 
world, only five, Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, Mon- 
tesquieu, and myself," 



Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. 

This prince was of a very hasty disposition. 
He gave Colonel Seaton a slap on the face for 
something that he had done to displease him. 
Seaton demanded his dismission from the army, 
obtained it, and set oiF for the frontier of Den- 
mark. The king, ashamed of the insult he had 
put upon a brave and an excellent officer, soon 
followed him on a fleet horse, and overtook him. 
^' Seaton" said he " I see you are offended, and 
I am the cause of it. I am sorry for it, as I have 
a very great regard for you. I have followed 
you hither to give you satisfaction. I am now, as 
you well know, out of my own kingdom ; so that 
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at present Gustavus and Seaton are equals. 
Here are two pistols and two swords, avenge 
yourself if you please." Seaton immediately 
threw himself at the king's feet, and told him 
what ample satisfaction he had already given 
him for what he had done. They returned to 
Stockholm together, where Gustavus told this 
adventure to all his Court. 



Peter fhe Great's Dinner and Breakfiawt, while 
in England* 

" I cannot vouch for the following bill of fare 
(says Mr. Wanley in a letter to Dr. Cbarlett), 
which the Czar and his company (thirteen at 
table in all) eat up at Godalmin in Surrey ; but 
it is averred for truth by an eye-witness who saw 
them eating, and had this bill from the landlord : 
at breakfast, half a sheep, one quarter of lamb, 
ten pullets, one dozen of chickens, three quarts 
of brandy ; six quarts of mulled wine, seven do- 
zen of eggs, with salads in proportion : at din- 
ner, five ribs of beef three stone weight, one sheep 
fifty pounds weight, three quarters of a lamb, a 
shoulder and loin of veal boiled, eight pullets, 
four soup of rabbits, two dozen and a half of sack, 
and one dozen of Claret.'* 
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ANECDOTES OF SHERIDAN. 

Pitt and Sheridan. 

*' The Orator, Dramatist, Minstrel, who ran 
Throagh each mode of the lyre, and was maater of all.** 

Moore, 

In February, 1783, Mr. Sheridan first came 
into direct contact with Mr. Pitt, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it is evident 
that the attack was premeditated on the part of 
Sheridan in an ambitious aim to cope with this 
extraordinary young man, whose powers as an 
orator and a statesman were then the general 
theme of admiration. When the preliminaries 
of peace came under consideration, Mr. Sheri- 
dan levelled some strong observations against 
Mr. Pitt, who could not well avoid taking notice 
of them. Alluding to Mr. Sheridan's dramatic 
connexions and pursuits, he said, ^^ no man ad- 
mired more than he did the abilities of the 
honourable gentleman, the elegant sallies of his 
thoughts, the gay effusions of his fancy his dra- 
matic turns, his epigrammatic points and if they 
were reserved for the proper stage, they would, 
no doubt, receive what the honourable gentle- 
man's abilities always did receive — the plaudits 
of the audience ; and it would be his fortune, 
sui plausuy guadere theatre. Sut this was not 
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the proper scene for the exhibition of these ele- 
gancies, and he therefore must beg leave to call 
the attention of the House to the serious consi- 
deration of the very important question before 
them/' 

Mr. Sheridan, in explanation, adverted in a 
forcible manner to this personality, saying, " he 
need not comment on it, as the propriety, the 
taste, and the gentlemanly point of it, must 
have been obvious to the House ; but," added he 
'^ let me assure the right honourable gentleman 
that I do now, and will at any time when he 
chooses to repeat this sort of allusion, meet it 
with the most sincere good humour: nay, I will, 
say more ; flattered and encouraged by die right 
honourable gentleman's panegyric on my talents, 
ifever I again engage in the composition he al- 
ludes to, r may be tempted to an act of presump- 
tion, to attempt on improrement on one of Ben 
Jonson's best characters, that of the Angry Boy 
in the Alchymist." 

This reciprocity of sarcastic ridicule occasion- 
ed much sport at that period, and the whimsical 
application of Sheridan's dramatic reading, fixed 
upon his opponent an appellation which he did 
not get rid of for many years. 
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Sheridan's Parliamentary Career. 

This distinguished wit, upon being asked by 
a young member of parliament how he first suc- 
ceeded to establish his fame as an orator observed 
*^ Why, Sir, it was easily effected. After I had 
been in St. Stephen's Chapel a few days, I found 
that four-fifths of the house were composed of 
country squires, and great fools ; my first effort, 
therefore, was by a lively sally, or an ironical 
remark, to make them laugh ; that laugh effaced 
the recollection of what had been urged in op- 
position to my view of the subject, from their 
stupid pates, and then I whipped in an argument, 
and had all the way clear before me. 



Sheridan'spreparationfor a Parliamentary Debate. 

In the year 1805, on the day when the very ani- 
mated debate took place upon the celebrated 
Tenth Report of the Commissioners of Naval 
Inquiry, the attention of a gentleman who hap- 
pened to go into a coffee-house near the House 
of Commons, was instantly fixed by another gen- 
tleman whom he observed at one of the tables 
with tea, and pen, ink, and paper before him. 
For some time the latter sat alternately drinking 
tea, and taking down memoranda, and then, called 
to the waiter to bring some brandy when, to the 
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observer's great surprise, a half-pint tumbler 
fuU was brought The gentleman placed it by 
him, continuing a while, alternately, to write and 
drink tea; when, at length, collecting his papers 
together ; he put them in his pockets and swal- 
lowing the half-pint of brandy as if it had been 
water went out of the coffee-house. The stranger 
was so much struck by all he had observed, par- 
ticularly at the facility with which such a quanti- 
ty of spirits was taken, that he could not forbear 
asking the waiter who that gentleman was ? The 
manreplied, * Pshaw,don't you know him why that's 
Sheridan, he's going now to the House of Com- 
mons.' It will be remembered, that in the 
course of this debate, Mr. Sheridan made one of 
the finest speeches ever delivered by him, alike 
remarkable for keenness of argument and bril- 
liancy of wit ; and this under the influence of a 
potion, which would wholly have deprived most 
men of their faculties. 



Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

*^ The bishop of Eochester one day visiting 
Sir Godfrey Kneller at his country seat at Wilton 
near Hounslow, he carrried him into his summer 
bouse, where was a whole length picture of Lady 
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KneUer^ wbich was much damaged and scratch- 
ed atthe bottom ; upon his Loiddiip's expressmg 
a emiosity to knew how it became so injured. 
Sir Giodfirey said, it was owing to a fiiyourite dog 
of Lady Kneller's, who haying been accustomed 
to lie on her lap, scratched the picture in that 
manner in order to be taken up : this made the 
bishop mention that Xeuxis, having painted a 
bunch of grapes upon a boy's head so naturally 
that a bird pecked at them. Sir Godfrey answer^ 
ed, that if the boy had been painted as well as 
the grapes, the bird would not haye yentured to 
peck at them." 

A Lady's Qualificatioii. 

At a rehearsal of ^ Venice Preseryed,' when a 
new actress, highly recommended to Garrick, 
was to make her debut as Belmdera, she repeat- 
ed that tender exclamation, ' Would you kill 
my father Jaffier V with so much sangfroid^ that 
Garrick whispered her in the ear, and in much 
the same tome, — * tan you chop callbage madam f 



Kemble's Blonder ; 

OR, THE HORSE AND THE LADY. 
A ludicrous circumstance occurred one morn- 
ing during £emble's management at Coyent 
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Garden. A gentleman was shown into the greeur 
room, whose object was to treat about an engage^ 
ment for his daughter ; but as about this hour a 
horse-dealer had been appointed to call, the 
manager, whose head ran very much upon his 
stud, mistook one for the other, and began by 
asking the father of Melpomene, ' How old is 
she V ' Sixteen last May, sir.' * Oh, she's agedg 
then, and won't do for the hardwoik ; pray is she 
quiet? *Perfecdy, I never knew a gentler 
creature.' * Has she been long in town ?' 'I 
only brought her up with me a week ago from 
East Grinstead.' ' Has she been properly hand- 
led ?' ' Mr. Thelwall has given her some les- 
sons." ' Has she been ever between]the pillars ? 
* Sir, I don't understand you.' * Well, well, no 
matter ; if your terms are moderate, I dare say 
we shall not differ.' ^ Su:, that I leave entirely 
to yourself; she is below, shaU I bring her up 
to you ? ' Bring her up ? oh, no, (smiling 
grimly^ give her to my groom ; he'll put her 
into a stall till I come down to look at her.' 
' Into a stall, sir ?' ^ Yes, sir, into a stall, to be 
sure ; and as you say she is quite gentle, and, I 
presume, perfectly soundy I am determined to 
try her myself. My friend, Morton, is writing a 
melo-draroa, in which I am to perform ; and I 
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am determined, should we close the bargain, to 
make my entri upon her hack !* ^ Upon her back ! 
• — upon my daughter's back, sir 1 Sir, do you 
mean to affront me V ^ Sir, I beg ten thousand 
pardons^ but don't you come from the Cumber- 
land Mews V *No, I came from East Grinstead.' 
*With a mare?' ' No, with my daughter.' * Got 
by Skyscraper out of Andromache ?* ^ No, she is 
the first-bom of my own and my ever-lamented 
wife, Mary Muggins's loins,' * Bless my soul, 
sir, I have been betrayed into a great mistake ; 
but I am glad we happened to be alone — {solemn-' 
ly taking a pinch of snuff) such meetings shotdd 
be private.^ 

The Theatrical Chronicle, 

Dr. Johnson and the Vicar of Wakefield. 

^^ I received one morning a message from poor 
Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and 
begging that I would come to him as soon as pos^ 
sible, I sent him a guinea, and promised to come 
to him directly, I accordingly went as soon as 
I was dressed, and found that his landlady had 
arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a 
violent passion. I perceived that he had alrea- 
dy changed my guinea, and bad got a bottle of 
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Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork 
into the bottle^ desired he would be calm^ and 
began to talk to him of the means by which he 
might be extricated* He then told me that he 
had a novel ready for the press, which he pro- 
duced to me I looked into it, and saw its merit; 
told the landlady 1 should soon return ; and hav- 
ing gone to a bookseller, sold it for £60,"— 
BosweWs Life of Johnson. 



Masoiiic Anecdote. 

It is now some twenty years since, that Cap- 
tain E , late a member of one of our Uni- 
versity Lodges, was travelling in Egypt The 
present liberal ruler, Mahomet Ali, had not at 
the time the power he now possesses, and the 
English character was not then so well under- 
stood in that country. The captain was accom- 
panied by his servant, an active and intelligent 
young man ; they were attacked in a desert by 
the Arabs, the captain made a very resolute 
stand, and slew two of the robbers. He was 
with his servant soon overpowered, and they 
were conveyed to the robbers' retreat, when they 
were separated. It was settled so that the cap- 
tain's life should be forfeited, imd he awaited his 
cruel destiny with as much fortitude as a brave 
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man could feel. Instead of this awful sentence, 
he was, however, agreeably surprised in the 
morning by his servant's approach, with the joy- 
ful intelligence that his sentence was not only re- 
mitted, but that he was at liberty to resume his 
journey, and this retributive justice was accom- 
panied by the restoration of e very article of the 
property of which he had been previously plun- 
dered. 

Is it to be wondered at, that his gratitude to 
his servant ended in his taking early steps to 
claim a nearer association to him as a Brother in 
the craft ? for by the exchange of the mysterious 
secret, the robber of the desert kept faith with a 
Brother Mason. 

FiDUS. 

The Free MasorCe Quarterly Review. 



The Eng^lish Drummer. 

*' In the German war, an English drummer 
having wandered from his camp, and approach* 
ing too near to the enemy's lines, was seized and 
brought before the French Commander, on sus- 
picion of being a spy disguised in a drummer's 
uniform. On being asked by the general ** who 
he was ?" he ans\^ed *^ a drummer in the Eng- 
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lish service." This not being believed, a drum 
v^as sent for, and he was desired to beat a march ; 
which he accordingly did, to remove the 
Frenchman's suspicion. He was then told to 
beat a retreat. *^ A retreat" said he ; " there is 
no such a beat known in the English service 1'* 
The French Officer was so well pleased with 
this reply, that he dismissed his prisoner ; and 
wrote to his General, commending his intrepid 
behaviour." — Letters from a General Officer. 



Frenchman, Tears, and Umbrella, 

A Frenchman, on being taken to see Mrs. 
Siddons play Isabella, in the * Fatal Marriage,' 
allowed her performance to be very fine but said, 
that the pathetic effect was by no means equal to 
what he had witnessed in Paris, at the perform- 
ance of a 'petit piecey called ^ Misanthropy and 
Repentance.' * I was obliged,' said he, * to 
hold my parasol over my head, to prevent my 
clothes from being drenched with the showers 
of tears, which fell from the boxes over my 
head !' 



A Choice Pair. 

Soderini, the Gonfaloniere oHJFlorence, having 
had a statue made by the great Michael Angela, 
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when it was finished came to inspect it; and 
having for some time sagaciously considered it, 
poring now on the face, then on the arms, the 
knees, the form of the leg, and at length on the 
foot itself: the statue being of such perfect 
beauty, he found himself at a loss to display his 
powers of criticism, but by lavishing his praise. 
But only to praise, might appear as if there had 
been an obtuseness in the keenness of his criti- 
cism. He trembled to find a fault, but a fault 
must be found. At length he ventured to mut- 
ter something concerning the nose ; it might, he 
thought, be something more Grecian. Angela 
differed from his grace, but he said he would atr- 
tempt to gratify his taste. He took up his chisel, 
and concealed some marble dust in his hand ; 
feigning to retouch the part, he adroitly let fall 
some of the dust he held concealed. The car- 
dinal observing it as it fell, transported at the 
idea of his critical acumen, exclaimed — * Ah 1 
Angela! you have now given an inimitable 
grace.' 

When Pope was first introduced to read his 
lUiad to Lord Halifax, the noble critic did not 
venture to be dissatisfied with so perfect a com- 
position ; but, like the cardinal, this passage. 
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and tliat word, this trirn, and that expression, 
formed the broken cant of his criticisms. The 
honest poet was stung with vexation : for, in ge- 
neral, the parts at which his lordship hesitated 
were those of which he was most satisfied. As 
he returned home with Sir Samuel Garth he re- 
vealed to him the anxiety of mind. 'Oh,' re- 
plied Garth, laughing, ' you are not so well 
acquainted with his lordship as himself; he must 
criticise. At your next visit read to him those 
very passages as they now stand : tell him that 
you have recollected his criticisms ; and I'll 
warrant you of his approbation of them. This 
is what I have done a hundred times myself.' 
Pope made use of this stratagem ; it took, like 
the marble dust of Angela ; and my lord, like 
the cardinal, exclaimed — Dear Pope, they are 
now inimitable 1' — Ibid. 
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BI06RAPHY. 

The Character of Charles James Fox« 

Mr. Fox excelled all his contemporaries in tbe 
extent of his knowledge, in the clearness and dis- 
tinctness of his views, in quickness of apprehen- 
sion, in plain, practical common sense, in the 
full, strong, and absolute possession of his subject. 
A measure was no sooner proposed, than be 
seemed to have an instaiitaneous and intuitive 
perception of all its various bearings and conse- 
quences ; of the manner in which it would ope- 
rate on the different classes of society, on com- 
merce or agriculture, on our domestic or foreign 
policy ; of the diflSculties attending its execution ; 
in a word, of all its practical results, and the com- 
parative advantages to be gained, either by adopt- 
ing or rejecting it. He was intimately acquaint- 
ed with the interests of the different parts of the 
community, with the minute and complicated de- 
tails of political economy, with our external rela- 
tions, with the views, the resources, and the 
maxims of other states. He was master of all 
those facts and circumstances which it was ne- 
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cessary to know, in order to judge fairly, and 
determine wisely; and he knew them not loosely 
or lightly, but in number, weight, and measure. 
He had also stored his memory by reading and 
general study, and improved his understanding 
by the lamp of history. He was well acquainted 
with the opinions and sentiments of the best 
authors, with the maxims of the most profound 
politicians, with the causes of the rise and fall of 
states, with the general passions of men, with the 
characters of different nations, and the laws and 
constitution of his own country. He was a man 
of a capacious, powerful, and highly cultivated 
intellect. No man could know more than he 
knew ; no man's knowledge could be more sound, 
more plain and useful ; no man's knowledge 
could lie in more connected and tangible masses ; 
no man could be more perfectly master of his 
ideas, could reason upon them more closely, or 
decide upon them more impartially. His mind 
was full, even to overflowing. He was so habi- 
tually conversant with the most intricate and 
comprehensive trains of thought, or such was the 
natural vigour and exuberance of his mind, that 
he seemed to recall them without any effort. 
•His ideas quarrelled for utterance. Instead of 
ever being at a loss for them, he was obliged 
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rather to repress and rein them in, lest they 
should overwhelm and confound, instead of in- 
forming the understandings of his hearers. If to 
this we add the ardor and natural impetuosit7 of 
his mind, his quick sensibility, his eagerness in 
the defence of truth, and his impatience of every 
thing that looked like trick, or artifice, or aOectar 
tion, we shall be able, in some measure, to ac- 
count for the character of his eloquence. His 
thoughts came crowding in too fast for the slow 
and mechanical process of speech. What he saw 
in an instant, he could only express imperfectly^ 
word by word, and sentence after sentence. He 
would, if he could, " have bared his sweUing 
heart," and laid open at once the rich treasures 
of knowledge with which his bosom was fraught. 
It is no wonder, that this difference between the 
rapidity of his feelings, and the formal round- 
about method of communicating them, should 
produce some disorder in his frame; that the 
throng of his ideas . should try to overleap the 
narrow boundaries which confined them, and tu- 
multuously break down their prison-doors, instead 
of waiting to be let out, one by one, and follow- 
ing patiently, at due intervds,. and with mock 
dignity, like poor dependents, in the train of 
words; — that he should express himself in hur- 
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ried sentences, in involuntary exclamations, by 
vehement gestures, by sudden starts and bursts 
of passion. Every thing showed the agitation of 
his mind. His tongue fettered, his voice became 
abnost suffocated, and his face was bathed in tears. 
He was lost in the magnitude of his subject. He 
reeled and staggered under the load of feeling 
which oppressed him. He rolled like the sea 
beaten by a tempest. It was his union of the 
xeal of the patriot, with the enlightened know- 
ledge of the statesman, that gave to the eloquence 
of Fox its more than mortal energy ; that warm- 
ed, expanded, penetrated every bosom. He re- 
lied on the force of truth and nature alone : the 
refinements of philosophy, the pomp and pagean- 
try of the imagination were forgotten, or seemed 
light and frivolous ; the fate of nations, the wel- 
fare of millions, hung suspended as he spoke; a 
torrent of manly eloquence poured from his heart, 
bore down every thing in its course, and surpris- 
ed into a momentary sense of human feeling, the 
breathing corpses, the wire-moved puppets, the 
stuffed figures, the flexible machinery, ** the deaf 
and dumb" thin^ of a court. 

Hazlitt. 
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Vhe Character of Warren Hastings^ 

Those who look on his character, without fa- 
vour or malevolence, will pronounce that, ii^ 
the two great elements of all social virtue, in 
respect for the rights of others, and in sympathy 
for the sufferings of others — he was deficient. His 
heart was somewhat heard. But while we can- 
not with truth describe him either, as a righteous^ 
or as a merciful ruler, we cannot regard without 
admiration, the amplitude and fertility of his in-- 
tellect, his rare talents for command, for admi- 
nistration, and for controversy, his dauntless 
courage, his honourable poverty, his fervent zeal 
for the interest of the state, his noble equanimityj 
tried by both extremes of fortune, and never 
disturbed by either- 

Bt. Hon. T. B. Macaiday^ 

€3iarle8 the Second^ 

KING OF ENGLAND. 

^^ I was told" says the Earl of Dartmouth, 
^^ by one that was conversant with this prince, 
that he had a constant maxim, which was never 
to fall out with any one, let the provocation be 
ever so great ; by which, he said, he had found 
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great benefit all his life ; and the reason he gave 
for it was, that he did not know how soon it 
might be necessary for him to have them again 
for bis best friends." 

Biographiana. 
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HISTORY. 

The Fifteenth Oentniy. 

*' Columbus discovered America, and Gama 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope ; but in the 
inventioiiof Printing, a wider stride was made 
by mankind towards the greatness of civiliza- 
tion, than by the acquisition of new worlds. 
Kingdoms have fallen into decay, and populous 
countries have been turned into wildernesses. 
This will still continue to be the case ; but the 
mind will no longer perish with the body. Know- 
ledge will never again sink in the ruins of Em- 
pires. Henceforward, when the political fabric 
begins to totter, undermined by cowardice and 
efieminacy, she will merely spread her wings, 
and remove the seat of her high royalty to 
some land of the brave and free.'* 

Ldtch Ritchie, 

The Origin of English Traffic in Bengal. 

" The trade of this country was opened to 
the English by means of a surgeon named 
Boughton,who inl6S6 was sent from Surat to 
Agra to attend a daughter of the emperor Shaw 
Jehan, whom he cured, and the emperor, besides 
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Other favours, granted him a patent to trade free 
of customs throughout his dominions, with 
which Boughton proceeded to Bengal, intend- 
ing to purchase goods in this province, and to 
carry them by sea to Surat, This patent would 
probably have been little regarded, if the Nabob 
of the province had not wanted his assistance ta 
pure one of his favourite women, whom he like- 
wise recovered : on which the Nabob prevailed on 
him to remain in his service, giving him an am- 
ple stipend, and confirming the privilege of 
trade which he had obtained at Agra, with a pro- 
mise to extend it to all others of the English na- 
tion who should come to Bengal. Boughton 
wrote an account of his influence to the English 
Governor at Surat, by whose advice the Com- 
pany in 1 640 sent two ships from England to 
Bengal, the Agents of which being introduced 
to the Nabob by Boughton, were received with 
courtesy, and assisted in their mercantile trans- 
actions ; and the advantages gained by this trial 
gave encouragement to prosecute the trade." 

Orme. 

Calontta. 

'*In 1696, the English were allowed by 
Arungzebe to establish a factory, and in the 
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following year to secure it by a fort. In 1757, 
it had not above 70 English houses when it was 
taken and destroyed by Surajah Dowlah^ Lord 
Clive having become master of Bengal, made 
Calcutta the capital, and founded a fort, which 
has cost about £2,000,000, and is very strongs 
though requiring 10,000 troops for its defence." 

Murray. 



*n%!t Female Politician. ' 

To every one who has read the history of the 
Coromandel war, the name of Mrs. Dupleix 
must be familiar ; she was in every respect a re- 
markable woman, and might be styled another 
Duchess of Devonshire, but then she had many 
more difficulties to contend with than the ad- 
mired Duchess, and during the display of her 
female tact was in continual danger from the un- 
settled state of India at that period, while the 
latter had never anything to fear, save, too much 
adulation. While Dupleix was planning hiss, 
ambitious schemes, and co-operating with the 
native princes, to the end, that he might establish 
the supremacy of French power in Asia, we 
find his also ambitious wife busy in aiding his 
schemes, by sending him intelligence of the 
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state of affairs while he is absent from home. In 
1748 she corresponded in the Malabar Langn- 
age^ which she perfectly understood^ with a na- 
tive by which means she learned all the transac- 
tions of the English, which she related to her 
husband, she also through this same native en« 
deavoured to persuade the Tellicherry Sepoys 
about 400 in number, to desert the English 
standard and join the French, her influence 
gained over the commander of the Sepoys, a 
Moor, who formed a design of desertion on the 
first engagement, but luckily the treachery was 
discovered, the native was hung, and the Moor, 
with 10 others of his black brother Officers were 
transported to St. Helena. 

POLYPHILUS. 
The Fortugaese' Discoveries. 

VASCO DE GAHA. 

** Oh! welcome are the windi that teU 

A wanderer of the deep, 

Where far away the jasmines dwell. 

And where the myrrh trees weep I 

Bl«S8ed, on the sounding surge and foam. 

Are tidings of the citrons home." 

Mn, Eenuaut i 

The 15th century above all others is re* 
markable fox dwcovery. The Portuguese na» 
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tion in this century was in tlie height of its pow* 
er, which was owing in a great measure to the 
import£lnt discoveries it made. In 1418 Juan 
Gonzales and Tristram Yaz discovered Porto 
Santo and Madeira. In 1433 the success of 
the Portuguese was great in tracing the line of 
the African continent. Gomez in 1471 succeed^ 
ed in exploring the gold coast of Africa. In 
1486 Bartholomew Diaz first discovered the 
Cape of Good Hope which he called the Cape 
of Tempests. On the 8th of July 1497, Vasco 
de Gama doubled the Cape, and discovered the 
passage to India, where he landed at Calicut on 
the 23d of May, 1498. It is in this latter sub- 
ject the following lines are composed, but in or* 
der that some of the historical incidents may be 
understood : I shall say in a few words all that 
is necessary. Emmanuel king of Portugal in 
1497 gave the command of a fleet to Vasco de 
Gama to explore a passage to India round the 
Cape. Vasco was one of Emmanuel's courtiers, 
and was very clever at navigation. When he 
landed in India, the Mahomedan power was on 
the decline. Calicut was then a place of flourish- 
ing trade ** and thronged by Moorish mer- 
chants from the red sea, and other parts of the 
Arabian shores." India is supposed to be that 
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Ophir we read of in the days of Solomon ; from 
whence came fine gold. In a celebrated French 
work talking of India the Author says, "DdiUres 
nomment ce pays Ophir: mot compost des 4 
lettres: Aleph, Fe, Jod, Resch, et dont la sig- 
nificatioii est cendre, ou incineration, ou Taction 
de £aire porter du fruit (fructificatio.) 



Vasco de Gama. 



Hail ! Lusitania ; muse now aid me sing 
Her triumphs gained, on stern adventures wing, 
Her sons once great in power, a happy band 
While gentle peace presided o'er her strand. 
ISow do they turn their minds to lands unknown 
Long for that power on Fancy*s picture shown, 
Ambition gilds their minds, oor peace, nor rest- 
Embrace them till with unknown treasures blest. 
While tyrants governed wealthy Ophir old 
W^hich crowned fair Sheba and the King with gold, 
While sons of Mahomet with tyrants reios 
Oppressive lorded over India's plains ; 
Those plains where famed Sesostris oft had hurled 
His mighty vengeance o*eran Eastern world; 
Where once great Bacchus with his godlike power 
0*er helpless creatures did his anger pour, 
Where sweet Semiramis in splendid state. 
The Empress of the world, all glorious sat ; 
Whei^ he who conquered worlds, did once deplore, 
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All having conquered, could not conquer more, 

Now ages rolled away, no Foreign Foes 

*Twa8 now the spirit of discovery rose* 

That spirit grew, and flourished, like a flower 

Bursting to beauty in some lonely bower^ 

But time requiring fully to expand, 

Though watered by tho gardeners fostering band* 

"Why does Emmanuel seem so glad to-day ? 

With what a grace, he smiles bis hours away 

Has something started to his fertile mind. 

Some project to illumine dark mankind ? 

" What fame i' would shed around my noble throne 

*< How glorious in the East a land to own, 

*< The flag of Portugal must be unfurled, 

" And wave triumphant in some Eastern world," 

** Go I call de Oama V firave Emmanuel cries, 

A moment fled, he stands before his eyes, 

(* De Gama, hear me ! what I have to say, 

•* To glory's pinnacle I'll pave thy way, 

** If thou can'st And an undiscovered land 

** Beyond the Cape, some Eastern golden strand. 

** Let'b haste I for others, rush along the main 

<' Unknown to us, in search of hidden gain.'' 

Bursting with joy, the noble Portttguese, 

Longs for his lord to brave the raging seas ; 

Well skilled was he in navigation's rule, 

His favourite science since a child at school. 

Now hope presents, a wealthy glittering treat | 

His anxious heart is buried in his fleet ; 

The preparation done, the ships appear. 

Well fitted, drest in stern discovery's gear, 
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All friends c&ress cle Gama, and the king, 
On his bold hand places his fav'rite ring, 
His silken banner too, by bim adored 
Which bore the emblem of our dying Lord ; 
On this Emmaniiel causes Gama swear, 
He'll do his utmost, and defeat despair. 
Now embarkation 's tolled from yondffr bell. 
The crew embark, each takes his sad farewell, 
On the old shore, their dearest friends appear 
Who sorrowing stand, damp with affections tear, 
The ships receding from their eager view, 
They hear the cheering efforts of the crew. 
Yasco no more, the polished courtier seen 
Assumes the stern commanders haughty mien, 
Laughs at the tempest, and his bravery charma 
The sailor^s mind mid all his dire alarms ; 
Time like the vessel flies on Afric's ooast. 
Weary with hunger, aod with tempest tossed, 
A little bay de Gama, wondering spied. 
And St. Helena named where Europe's terror died. 
Little he thought, when centuries on had rolled, 
Here ! that a heroes death-knell should be tolledi 
One who would rise mid revolution's power, 
Lord it o'er countries for a brilliant hour. 
His own for one, her vineyards to be trod. 
By one whom France would deem a demi-god 
That after he had run, a glorious race, 
Albion should meet this hero face to face, 
Jlestraiu bis power, check his ambitious wile, 
And send him banished, to this distant Isle. 
Now, does the Cape revolve in Gama*s mind, 
Which passed, he hopes, his golden prize to find, 
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Courage expands throughout the gallant crew, 
And sweet hope gladdens the adventurous few, 
The sails swell out, the ships o*er ocean fly, 
The crew determined to succeed or die, 
The artful vessel ploughs the raging deep, 
And rounds the Cape, with one all graceful sweep, 
Cheering now deadens the wild sea bird*s cry, 
On, on they press, de Gama mounts on high 
The lashing waves dash o'er him, as the land, 
He views, and hails with joy the rugged strand. 
Half the great task is done, on, on, they sail 
Hailing with joy each strong propitious gale ; 
Kich Afric's coast they quit, all hearts are gay 
They,^r«/, through Indian ocean plough the way. 
The gales successful, soon a landscape grand. 
They view, Aurora with the stranger land ; 
The Pilot rubs his weary sparkling eyes 
De Gama vieWs, and startles with surprize 
The weary mariners crowd round their king. 
While with loud cheers the shattered halliards rin^. 
At Calicut he furls his weary sails 
Drops his huge anchor, kisses India's gales, 
Since then have rolled on ages, Indian shores. 
To other nations have poured forth their stores, 
Protected now by England*8 Giant power, 
The simple Dative, spends his peaceful hour ; 
Long may she role this ancient fertile land. 
With mitigation great, with warlike glory grand. 

FOLTPHTLUS. 
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The Better Iiand. 

BY MAS. QEMA.N8. 
1. 

t BBAR thee speak of the better land, 
Thon calPst its children a happy band ; 
Mother ! ob, where is that radiant shore ?— 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? — 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the (ire-flies glance through the myrtle-boughs ?'^ 
— " Not there, not there, my child !*' 

II. 
"Is. it- where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ?-— 
Or 'midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings^ 
Bear the rich hues of a11 glorious things ?** 
— •* Not thene, not there, my child ?" 

III. 
" Is it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ? — 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up (he secret mine, 
. And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand- 
Is. it there, sweet mother, that better land ?** 
-I-" Not there, not there, my child V* 

IV. 

" Eye hath not seen it, ray gentle boy ! 
Ear bath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair — 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
— I^ is there, it is there, my child !" 
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Deicriptioaof Cleopatra sailing down the Cydnoe. 

The barge she sat io, like a buraishM throne 
Burn'd on the water : fbe poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sick with them : the oars were 

silver ; 
Whiefa to the tane offlutles kepi stroke, and made 
The water which the/ beat to folkiw faster^ 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 
It beggared all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion (cloth of gold, of tissue), 
O'er picturing that Venus, where we see, 
The fancy out- work nature : on each side her, 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With diverse colour'd fans, whose wind did seem. 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
And what they undid, did. 

A§r, O, fare for Antony ? 

Eno, Her gentlewomerr, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i' the eyes. 
And Made their bends adorning; at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers : the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft bands. 
That yearly frame the offiee. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out Upon her ; and Antony, 
Enthroned in the market-place, did sit alone^ 
Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy. 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 
And make a gap in miture* 

S9iiihpearem 
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BSercy. 

The quaiity of mercy is not straio'd ; 
It droppetb, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it i» twice blessM ; 
It bleaseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
'Ti» mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 
The attribute to awe and majeirty, 
Wherein dotb sit the dread a»d fear of kiog»f 
But mercy is above the scepter*d sway^ 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 
It i» an attribiite to Gbd himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons ji^stice. 

Shahspeare* 



Fox and Fitt. 

Gemus, and taste, and talent gone. 

For ever tombed beneath the stone, 

Where, taming thoaght to hruman pride ! 

The mighty Chiefs aleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox*s grave the tear, 

'Twill trickle to his rivals bier ! 

O'er Pitt's the mournful requieur aoundi 

And Fox*s shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry, 

** Then let their discord with them die ; 

*' Speak not for those a separate doom, 

*< Whom Fate made brothers in the tomb| 

**^ Bat search the land, of living men, 

•* Where will thou find them like again P* 

Sir Waller Scott, 
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To Warren If antings, Eaq. 

MAY 1792, 

Hastings ; I knew thee young, and of a mind 
While young, humane, conversable, and kind : 
Nor can I well believe thee gentle then, 
No,w grown a villain, and the worst of men, 
But rather some suspect, who have oppressed 
And worried thee, as not themselves the best. 

Cowpet* 

Indian Affairs. 

77 YEAES AGO. 

" When Lord Clive left India in 1767, he 
received from the Nabob, and he agreed to re- 
ceive from his successor, sums which together 
amounted to about eighty thousand pounds ; and 
these he invested for the benefit of Officers in 
what is now called Clive's F'und. He also made 
regulations in India, by which future governors 
and councils should not derive the same advan- 
tages from their situations which he had derived ; 
and he sent home so flaming an account of the 
coming revenue to the Company, that the price of 
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the stock rose high in the market, and the dividend 
was increased to twelve and a half per cent. An 
investigation took place in parliament, and there 
appearing no reasonable foundation for the rise 
in the dividend, it was ordered to be reduced. 

The governor and council set about the col- 
lection of the revenue with vigour. They let 
it yearly to native collectors, who screwed it up 
to a million and three quarters, which was more 
than had been obtained in the days of Au- 
rungzebe. But the system of extortion was 
dreadful : the Company was omnipotent ; the 
collector was either the judge, or could controul 
the judge ; so that the people found no mercy 
in the first instance, and could obtain no justice 
afterwards. Whole villages were deserted ; and 
the people, whom the oppression had driven from 
the lands, took up their abodes in the jungles, 
from whence they sallied in gangs, as dacoits, or 
robbers, — or they wandered into remote parts, 
and joined the Maharattas, or other lawless and 
predatory tribes. To add to the calamity, a 
famine in. 1770, carried off nearly one- third of 
the population. But when one man out of three 
was starved to death, the remaining two were 
compelled to pay his revenue as well as their owa 
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and it was exacted to the utmost farthing. Amid 
the voluptuousness of Calcutta, the servants of 
the Company had not felt the famine ; and they 
were . determined that the revenue, and those 
whom they employed in the extorting of the re- 
venue, should not feel it either. And yet when 
a third of the producers were taken away, and 
their burden laid upon the remaining two- 
thirds, the pressure upon the people was a little 
more than doubled — it was increased in the 
ratio of 9 to 4 (8 : 2 X S : 2) ; and as the pre- 
vious amount had been all that could well be 
squeezed out of them, the misery that this oc- 
casioned was so great, that even the governor 
general himself stood aghast at it. Upon this, 
the Company appointed their own servants to 
reside in the different parts of the provinces, 
and superintend the collection, and the reports 
•which they made of the success of the extortions 
and oppressions that were practised, from the 
great zemindar, downward to the humble 
ryot, or cultivator of the soil, were of so ru- 
inous a nature, that there was no cure, or even 
palliation, without a change of the system. 
But the idea of a rack revenue was not aban- 
doned : a committee was appointed to peram- 
l)ulate the country, and let the lands to the 
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highest bidders. This would be but a sorry 
mode of relieving agricultural distress in Eng-» 
land, where something is known of the people ; 
and it must have been worse in India. The first 
trial of this plan was on a five years^ lease 
from 1772 ; but it made matters worse. Those 
who had a hereditary knowledge of the lands^ 
were, in many instances, dispossessed, and their 
places occupied by speculators ; and year after 
year the revenue declined. The whole revenue 
for that period did not amount to three millions, 
of which more than the half was in arrear, with 
the certainty that it could not be recovered. 
The ancient proprietors were invited back, and 
the land to them from year to year ; but still the 
country continued to decline. 

The complaints had been so many and so 
loud, that the legislature at home could hardly 
any longer desist from taking some interest in 
them. Bills were proposed, first, by Dundas, 
to give the King power to rule the servants 
of the Company with some minor matters ; 
secondly, by Fox, to place the whole affairs of 
the Company under the controul of directors 
chosen by parliament with some minor matters ; 
and, lastly, by Pitt, (which was carried in 1784,) 
to place the directors of the Company, and some- 
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times the affairs in India^ without any reference 
to the Company, under the management of a 
board of contronl, consisting of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, one secretary of state, and four 
other privy councillors ; to appoint a secret 
committee of the directors, which could act inde- 
pendently of the general court, in like manner 
as that could act independently of the proprietors, 
and the board of controul of them all, — ^widi 
some minor matters. 

In one respect, the gist of all those bills was 
the same, — to take the direction out of the hands 
of the Company ; and in so far it was perfectly 
justified by the fact that they had never been 
able to command obedience from their servants. 
Clive had directly insulted them ; and by all 
after him, and in the intervals of his power, 
their orders had been neglected and evaded. 
Something more eiEcient was therefore necessary 
in order to save British India from utter ruin, 
and the British name from indelible infamy. 

In another respect, the bills of Dundas and 
Pitt differed from that of Fox. The former were 
both calculated to place the government of 
India in the King, that is, in the minister for 
the time being ; while the latter, though it ul- 
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timately placed the government in the very same 
hands, did so through the medium of parliament. 
The bills of Dundas and Pitt, therefore, tended 
to make the government of India a despotism, 
while that of Fox would have made it something 
resembling the government of Britain. Under 
Pitt's bill the revenue of India, whatever it might 
amount to, was to be managed snugly, and in a 
corner ; while, had that of Fox been carried, the 
whole would have been open and discussed in 
parliament. Over the former there was no con- 
troul, but the pleasure (profit) of the minister 
and the party supporting him ; under the latter, 
there would have been the same influence of 
public opinion that is felt in England. The de- 
clamation with which Pitt assailed the measure 
of Fox, recoiled, therefore, with tenfold force 
against his own ; because that which could not 
have been accomplished in the one case, without 
a majority of the House of Commons, could in 
the other be accomplished by any six persons 
whom the minister chose to appoint. Legisla- 
tion for England, on the same principle upon 
which Pitt legislated for India in 1784, would 
have been tantamount to locking up both houses 
of parliament, and meting out the amount and 
distribution of the taxes^ as might be found most 
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advantageous to the conclare in Downing-street, 
who would have had King, country, and ait at 
their mercy; and the minister, backed by the 
Bword, (which is always a purchaseable commo- 
dity,) might have played at nabobs with the house 
of Hanover, and zemindars with the barons of 
England. Such was the spirit of the first assump- 
tion of Indian power by the government of tins 
country." — From Mudie^s Picture of India. 
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POETRY. 



A Persian Song. 

Sweet maid, if thoa wouldst charm my sighti 
And bid these arms thy neck infold ; 
That rosy cheek, that lily band 
"Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Boc&ra's vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcnnd. 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning zealots say : 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 
A bow*r so sweet as Moselldy. 

Oh! when these fair, perfidious maidSf 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms display, 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest, 
As Tartars seize their destined prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow ; 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs 
New lustre to those charms impart T 
Can cheeks where living roses blow, 
Where nature spreads her richest dies, 
Require the borrowed gloss of art ? 

Speak not of fate— ah ! change the themey . 
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And talk of odourg, talk of wine, 
Talk of the flow'rathat round us bloom : 
'Tis all a cloud, 'tis all a dream 5 
To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistless powV, 
That ev*n the chaste Egyptian dame* 
Sigh*d for the blooming Hebrew boy I 
For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
•j- A youth so lovely and so coy. 

But ah ! sweet maid, my counsel hear. 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) 
While music charms the ravish'd ear, 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay ; and scorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel answer have I heard ! 
And yet, by heav'n, I love thee still : 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 
Yet say, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey sip ? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay. 
Whose accents flow with artless ease, 
liike orient pearls at random strung ; 
Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say, 
But oh, far «weeter if they please 
The nymph for whom these notes are sung ! 

Sir W. Jones, 

Translated from the Persian, 

•» ^fc.^— ■ 

• Zeleikha, PotipUar'a wife. + Joseph. 



^ 
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ORATORY. 



. The following extract from Sheridan's Begum 
speech will be interesting to my brethren in the 
East. 

I believe the entire speech is not preserved, 
I have never seen it, however this will give an 
excellent idea of that oration which has been so 
highly praised by Burke, Fox, Pitt, and Byron. 

Part of Sheridan's Celebrated Begum Speech. 

Had a stranger, at this time, gone into the 
province of Oude, ignorant of what had happen- 
ed since the death of Sujah Dowla, that man, 
who, with a savage heart, had still great lines o^ 
character, and who, with all his ferocity in war, 
had still, with a cultivating hand, preserved to 
his country the riches which it derived from 
benignant skies andaprolific soil — if this stranger, 
ignorant of all that had happened in the short; 
interval, and observing the wide and general 
devastation, and all the horrors of the scene — of 
plains unclothed and brown — of vegetables burn- 
ed up and extinguished — of villages depopulated 
and in ruins — of temples unroofed and perish- 
ing — of reservoirs broken down and dry,— he 
would naturally inquire, what war has thus laid 
waste the fertile fields of this once beautiful and 
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opulent country — ^what civil dissensions Have 
happened, thus to tear asunder and separate the 
happy societies that once possessed those villages 
— what disputed succession— what religious rage 
has, with unholy violence, demolished those 
temples, and disturbed fervent, but unobtruding 
piety, in the exercise of its duties ? — What 
merciless enemy has thus spread the horrors of 
fire and sword — what severe visitation of Provi- 
dence has dried up the fountain,, and taken from 
the face of the earth every vestige of verdure ? — 
Or, rather, what monsters have stalked over the 
country, tainting and poisoning, with pestiferous 
breath, what the voracious appetite could not 
devour ? To such questions, what must be the 
answer ? No wars have ravaged these lands, and 
depopulated these villages — ^no civil discords 
have been felt — no disputed succession— no re- 
ligious rage — ^no merciless enemy — no affliction 
of Providence, which, while it scourged for the 
moment, cut oflF the sources of resuscitation— no 
voracious and poisoning monsters— no, all this 
has been accomplished by the friendship,genero- 
sity, and kindness of the English nation. They 
have embraced us with their protecting arms,and, 
lo I those are the fruits of their alliance. What, 
then, shall we be told, that under such circum- 
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stances^ the exasperated feelings of a whole people 
thus goaded and sputred on to clamor and resist-' 
ance, were excited by the poor and feeble in- 
fluence of the Begums ! When we hear the des- 
'," cription of the paroxysm, fever, and delirium, 

.rr into which despair had thrown the wretched 
natives, when on the banks of the polluted Ganges^ 

^ \ panting for death, they tore more widely open 
the lips of their gaping wounds,to accelerate their 

j dissolution, and, while their blood was issuing, 
presented their ghastly eyes to Heaven, breath- 
ing their last and fervent prayer, that the dry 
earth might not be suffered to drink their blood> 
but that it might rise up to the throne of God, 
and rouse the eternal Providence to avenge the 
wrongs of their country ; will it be said that this 
\^as brought about by the incantations of those 
Begilms in their secluded Zenana ? or that they 
could inspire this enthusiasm and thia despair 
into the breasts of a people who felt no grievance 
and had suffered no torture? What motive, 
then, could have such influence in their bosom ? 
What motive ? That which nature, the com« 
inon parent, plants in the bosom of man, 
and which, though it may be less active in 
the Indian than in the Englishman, is still 
congenial with, and makes part of his being 
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—that feeling which tells him, that man was 
never made to be the property of man : but that 
when, through pride andineolence of power, one 
human creature dares to tyrannise over another, 
it is a power usurped, and resistance is. a duty-<. 
that feeling which tells him that all power is de« 
legated for the good, not for the injury of the 
people, and that when it is converted from the 
original purpose, the compact is broken, and the 
right is to be resumed — that principle which tells 
him that resistance to power usurped is not 
merely a duty which he owes to himself, and to 
his neighbour, but a duty wbich he owes to his 
God, in asserting and maintaining the rank which 
he gave him in the creation ! — to that common 
God, who, where he gives the form of man, what- 
ever may be the complexion, gives also the feel- 
ings and the rights of man — that principle, which 
neither the rudeness of ignorance can stifle, nor 
the enervation of refinement extinguish !— that 
principle, which makes it base for a man to suflFer 
when he ought to act, which tending to preserve 
to the species the original designations of provi- 
dence, spurns at the arrogant distinctions of man 
and vindicates the independent quality of his 
race. 
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